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l^tes and Comments 

SYNDESMOS: The following extracts are from a very remarkable little pamphlet 
published by the International Organization of Orthodox Youth Movements; ‘*We be¬ 
lieve that a closer union of Orthodox Youth in the five continents, by a spiritual com¬ 
munication and cooperation ‘in the syndesmos of i>eace’ (Ephes. 4:3), would serve the 
purpose of God for His Church and for the whole world. We wish to continue under the 
emblem of the One Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church, the holy tradition of her 
universality, which was established by the Ecumenical Synods and was proclaimed by the 
Great Holy Fathers. We desire to contribute a revival of the spirit of the Fathers of our 
Church, who were the inspirators and organizers of the great Orthodox missions all over 
the world. We are deeply inspired by the thought of a new missionary movement of our 
church for the encouragement of our brothers of the same religion and the manifestation 
of the treasure of our faith.. . We are possessors of a precious inheritance. We carry the 
responsibility of a glorious history of many generations and martyrs of faith. And facing 
an epoch in which man yearns to know the truth and the light of Christ, we must rush 
forward using all our efforts in order to render our prospects a reality. We call the 
Orthodox Youth all over the world — for a unity and collaboration in Christ’s love 
‘which is the Syndesmos of perfection’ (Col. 3:14)”. 

“Syndesmos” presently coordinates the activities of eleven youth movements. The 
Orthodox Student Association, the Student Christian Union, the Orthodox Young 
Women’s Union and the Christian Union of the Working Union — all four in Greece, 
the Russian Student Movement and the Union of Orthodox Students in France, the 
Orthodox Student Association of Finland, the Orthodox Youth Association in Great 
Britain and the Orthodox Youth Movement of Syria and Lebanon. 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL FUND: At the end of 1955, in New 
no precedent in the history of the Orthodox Church: a Fund to assist and to help 
theological education. Up to the present date, the fund, according to its Financial 
Report, has distributed more than $12,000. (St. Vladimir’s Seminary received $6,000) 
The Fund has published a pamphlet explaining its purposes. Here are a few extracts: 

“We live in a period of spiritual strife, in the midst of an uprising against Christ and 
His Church, unprecedented in history. We all know that these are not mere words, and 
that the conflict is not only with the openly Godless enemies of faith. Christianity is 
being undermined, consciously and unconsciously, by innumerable bearers of the spirit of 
materialism and Godlessness throughout the world, in its universities, schools, literature, 
art and the press. The very air we breathe is contaminated by the poisons of skepticism, 
cynicism, relativism, and by the exclusive pursuit of material values. It is enough to take 
a penetrating look at life surrounding us to understand the true dimensions of this great 
estrangement from Christianity; to become convinced that humanity is being unchris- 
tianized before our very eyes.” 

Every man who considers himself a Christian must ask himself in all conscience, 
what is he doing to defend the faith before this onslaught. Where does he stand in this 
conflict? He must remember that according to the Orthodox teaching, the responsibility 
for the Church and the defense of faith does not rest solely with the clergy, but with all 
members of the Church. The Church calls all of us, the “faithful” and thereby summons 
us to serve the cause of Christ in the world. 
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... First and foremost, we must keep in mind that the Church in our times has the 
duty of not only performing religious services, but also being the school of Christianity 
where people can receive answers to the questions which trouble them, and try to re¬ 
solve the discord between the spirit of faith and the spirit of our times, that is, the 
circumstances in which they are destined to live. 

To achieve this, the Church must begin by increasing its theological training, both 
in quantity and quality of pastors. Our greatest need at present is for educated, spirit¬ 
ually and intellectually prepared priests and teachers. Catholics and Protestants have 
long understood the primary importance of preparation for the priesthood, their first 
concern being theological schools and religious education. It is sad to admit in this 
respect, our achievements are incomparably lower... 

All this seems especially tragic in a country where so many colleges and schools owe 
their existence to private contributions, and the assistance of education is considered 
the noblest of duties.. . 

This situation instigated a group of Russian Orthodox laymen to found the Russian 
Orthodox Theological Fund in New York. Its aim is to support the religious education 
of Orthodox people in every possible way. Its immediate and urgent problem is to help 
the existing theological schools by establishing scholarships for needy students, bringing 
out publications, and financially assisting professors of theology... 

Mr. Boris Sergievsky is the president of the Fund’s Board of Directors and Prince S. 
Gagarine is chairman of the Executive Committee. Among the Directors, we find the 
names of Professor M. Karpovich (Harvard), Professor N. Timasheff (Fordham), Miss 
Alexandra Tolstoy (Tolstoy Foundation), Mrs. Olga Wrangel, Mr. Igor Sikorsky, Mr. 
Oleg Rodomar (Philips of Canada), Dr. Peter ZoubofF and many other outstanding 
members of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
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The Seminary 

ORDINATION: Fr. Eugene Brown was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by Metro¬ 
politan Leonty on Ascension Day, May 22, 1958 at the Russian Cathedral in New 
York City. 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES took place this year at St. Mary’s Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. on May 29. After a Thanksgiving Service conducted by Rev. A. Schme- 
mann in concelebration with Fathers F. Ocokolich, P. Schneirla, J. Shaheen, N. Saikley, 
P. Sayama, E. Brown and the Deacons M. Azkoul and B. Nagosky, Metropolitan Audrey, 
representing His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, president of the Seminary, proclaimed 
the graduation from the Seminary of the following students: Gabriel Ashie, Michael 
Azkoul, Eugene Brown, Dimitry Grigorieff, Constantine Kallaur, Leonard Kirvida, 
Louis Mashie, George Rados and Fred Shaheen. At the banquet which followed the 
service, speeches were made by Canon E. West from St. John the Divine Episcopal 
Cathedral, Prof. Verkhovsky, Father Schmemann and Fr. Basil Nagosky who greeted 
the graduating class on behalf of the student body. The main speaker, Metropolitan 
Antony Bashir, stressed the value of the Seminary for the Church and called the students, 
entering the ministry to combine their knowledge with charity and humility. More than 
a hundred guests attended the banquet. Fr. Paul Schneirla, Rector of the Parish, served 
as toastmaster. 

THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PROGRAM of the 1957-58 academic year came 
to its end on May 13 with the conferring of certificates to the graduating class. A 
solemn Vesper Service was conducted at St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University by 
Fr, A, Schmemann in concelebration with Fr. J. Skvir (Jersey City) and Fr. J. Poulos 
(St. Spyridon Church, N.Y.C.) with the responses sung by the Seminary Choir, The 
commencement took place at Earl Hall, immediately after the service. Fr. Schmemann 
greeted the students of the program and Mrs. Koulomzin, Director of the Religious 
Education Program of the Seminary, delivered an address in which she stressed the 
basic principle of Orthodox religious education. 

THE GREAT SOBOR OF BISHOPS of the Russian Church, held in New York City 
on May 13 to 15, 1958 expressed its special gratitude to Prof, S. Verkhovsky and Fr. 
Schmemann for their services to the Seminary and to Prof. N. Arseniev on the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary of his work on the Seminary Faculty. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

Nicholas Arseniev, Professor of New Testament, St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Dr. Basil M. Bensin, former Professor of St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Alexander Bogolepov, Professor of Canon Law, St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

John Rexine, Instructor in Classics, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Professor of Church History and Liturgical Theol¬ 
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N. S. Timasheff/ Professor Emeritus, Fordham University. 
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St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
1938 - 1958 


^'For other foundation can no many lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ/^ 
— I Cor. 3, 11 


On the afternoon of October 6, 1937, following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Basil M. Bensin in his report to the Sixth All American Church Sobor, a 
commission was appointed by Metropolitan Theophilus (d. 6/27/50) to 
work out details of a plan, approved by the Sobor, to open a graduate school 
of theology in New York City. Members of the commission were: Bishop 
Macarius (Il’insky), Archpriest Basil KurdiumofF, Dr. Peter P. Zouboff, Dr. 
Basil M. Bensin and Professor Michael M. Karpovich. One year later, on 
October 3, 1938, at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary was officially opened with a Molieben cele¬ 
brated by Metropolitan Theophilus. On the following day the first classes 
were held in the Church of Christ the Saviour, 51 East 121 Street, New York 
City. In his opening address Metropolitan Theophilus announced the re¬ 
opening of an American seminary to serve the Orthodox Church in this 
country. 

In the following years the St. Vladimir’s Seminary, named after the great 
prince who embraced Christianity and made it the state religion in his then 
pagan realm of Kiev, A.D. 988, gradually developed and ten years later 
achieved the status intended for it in the original program. October, 1958 
marks the Seminary’s completed twentieth year of uninterrupted service to 
the needs of Orthodoxy in America. A jubilee celebration would not be called 
for if the story of these twenty years did not have a deep spiritual meaning 
for all those whose heart is in the church, in its life and program. And to us, 
who are called to serve the Church by serving the Seminary, reliving this 
story necessitates a self examination, for according to St. Paul, ‘‘One has 
laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon.” (I Cor. 3:10). 

To understand the full significance of the decision of the Sixth All Ameri¬ 
can Sobor to open a Seminary, one must remember that our Church in 
America existed without a theological school for the previous fifteen years. 
This unfortunate fact was the consequence of disruption of church life fol¬ 
lowing the Communist Revolution. The decision to reopen the American 
Seminary came at the end of a real crisis in the church. It is only in the light 
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of these facts that one can see the history of St. Vladimir’s in true perspective 
— as both the recovery of a broken tradition and a new start. 

In the complexity and multiplicity of factors which determined the growth 
of the Orthodox Church in America since its Alaskan origin, one factor stood 
out as permanent and decisive, characterizing the Church’s history prior to 
1917: the Orthodox believers in America organically belonged to the Church 
of Russia, their ecclesiastical setup here had the status of a diocese under 
the Holy Synod at St. Petersburg. This status not only defined the formal, 
canonical position of the American mission, but also shaped its mentality. It 
was a part of a whole, totally dependent on the whole for its basic structure 
and life. It had no responsibility for the election and appointment of bishops, 
the regular supply of trained clergy, the financing, staffing, and maintenance 
of the diocesan institutions. Under such conditions it was only natural for 
each parish to limit its efforts to matters of its own local interest, the general 
framework of church life being clearly defined, maintained and controlled 
from outside. However, since the end of the nineteenth century, especially 
after the return of the Uniate parishes to Orthodoxy, the American Church 
began to experience a progressive awakening of its own mission, a slow realiza¬ 
tion that the Orthodox Church here had an unique vocation, one which re¬ 
quired adequate adjustments in its organization and functioning. The need 
to have a local seminary to train future pastors was soon discussed by the 
Church leaders. The result of these discussions was the establishment of a 
school for the training of American candidates for holy orders. This school, 
located at first in Minneapolis (1905-1912), then transferred to Tenafly, New 
Jersey (1913-1923), supplied the Church with many excellent priests, several 
of them still in service. The school’s educational achievements are best shown 
by the active parts its alumni took in the difficult “reconstruction” of Church 
life after 1918. Yet, this Seminary was not conceived, nor did it ever function 
as a school of theology in the full sense of the word, that is as a center of a 
theological scholarship and thinking, as well as instruction. Its pattern was 
that of a prerevolutionary Russian “Seminary,” or even a missionary school, 
such as the one which for some time existed in Volynia. At that time, how¬ 
ever, there was no pressing need for a theological school of a graduate type 
in America; the most successful seminarians were sent from here to Russia 
to complete their studies there, and most of the clergy needed here were still 
supplied by the Russian Church. The Tenafly Seminary was able to exist only 
as long as the support continued to come from Russia. The collapse of that 
school in 1923 made this only too clear. 

For the American Church the Communist Revolution of 1917 meant not 
only the end of normal relations with the canonical center, but — perhaps 
more significant — the severance of the “part”, forcing it to develop into an 
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autonomous organism now bearing full responsibility for its own existence. 
The process of adjustment to this new situation with its burden of unexpected 
responsibilities was a long and painful experience. In many respects it has 
not been completed even unto this day. But in the twenties, the crisis went 
through its acute stage. It required a tremendous eflFort to “gather” the living 
forces of the Church, to build up its hierarchical structure, to strengthen in 
an atmosphere of chaos and anarchy, the very foundations of Church life. In 
such a situation, the problem of theological education was naturally super¬ 
seded by more urgent tasks. But it was bound to recover its central position 
as soon as the “reconstruction period” moved towards its goal. 

The 1937 Sober was a turning point in the history of our Church. Here it 
manifested a readiness for a constructive planning of its own future. Among 
other vital decisions, the Sober acknowledged the urgent need for a theological 
school. However, if the decision was unanimous its realization met with great 
difficulties. One must remember that in Russia there was a long established 
tradition of state support for ecclesiastical schools, as a result of which neither 
the clergy nor the laity felt being materially responsible for the existence of 
those schools. By the time of the 1937 Sobor the need for a school here was 
accepted by all the Orthodox in this country — a significant step forward, 
compared with the attitudes which prevailed in Russia. Yet the compelling 
circumstances which placed the responsibility for the existence of this school 
in the hands of each parish, each individual believer, were more difficult to 
accept. 

That the resolution of the Sobor became a reality at all was due to no 
small effort on the part of a small number of dedicated church workers and 
individual churchmen, a generous response of a few benefactors, and an 
exceptional interest, continuous cooperation and, at times, very real personal 
sacrifice on the part of a number of our non-Orthodox friends. While God 
alone knows the measure of labor or other forms of contribution of each of 
these persons and groups at various periods during these 20 years, it seems 
appropriate in this place to single out a few individuals and organizations 
on account of their outstanding merit in this respect. 

Among the names of the “founding fathers” of St. Vladimir’s, the first one 
to be mentioned must be that of Dr. Basil M. Bensin, graduate of the 
Moscow Theological Academy and former teacher of the Seminary both 
in Minneapolis and at Tenafly. His report to the Sobor may be considered 
a spiritual charter to St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Dr. Bensin gave real dimensions 
to the whole issue of theological education in America. He indicated its vital 
importance to the future of Orthodoxy here. The situation has changed, he 
said in substance, and our requirements today are different from those in the 
past. America will become one of the great centers of Orthodoxy in the world. 
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But the Orthodox Church here will not fulfill its mission if it does not possess 
a theological school in the full sense of the word, a school capable of meeting 
the challenge of the situation, of raising the Orthodox testimony to its histor¬ 
ical level, to defend the faith and to proclaim it in a secularized society.. . Not 
only a school for the training of candidates for holy orders, but a graduate 
school of theology integrated in the American system of education, meeting 
the real requirements. Such was Dr. Bensin’s proposal, and it is this inspired 
vision that defined once and for all time, the future path of our Seminary. 

It was a man of a totally different background but equally dedicated to the 
Church, a former officer of the Russian Imperial Guard, Dr. Peter P. Zou- 
BOFF that has volunteered for the most arduous task of organizing the school’s 
support. He was instrumental in securing the cooperation of generous and 
enlightened individuals, groups and public bodies upon whose shoulders fell 
the main burden of maintaining the new institution. For the latter he has 
been not only a tireless liaison officer and an ardent advocate of its cause, but 
a real “guardian angel” during the entire period since its inception and 
through the subsequent reorganization and future growth. 

Quite a special role in St. Vladimir’s progress was played by leaders of our 
Church’s largest and most mature youth organization, the Federated Russian 
Orthodox Clubs. They gave the project their enthusiastic support and were 
among the first to contribute funds for its realization. The name of their 
first representative at the Seminary’s Sponsoring Committee Paul M. Fekula 
(Corporate Secretary of the Seminary’s Board of Trustees since 1948 and 
for many years its Financial Secretary) must be mentioned here — for no one 
among the laity gave his time more generously, no one helped the Seminary 
more in the first and most difficult years of its existence. 

Among those who generously responded to repeated requests for aid of 
various kind, who supported the new school and enabled it to start operating, 
improve its work and expand its services, were the following persons and 
institutions (in alphabetical order) : Ralph M. Arkush, councillor of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in America, who helped much in working out 
the statutes and in the incorporation of the Academy as an institution of 
higher learning; the late Professor Andrew N. Avinoff, Director of Carnegie 
Museum in Pittsburgh, Pa., who served on the Seminary’s Board of Trustees; 
the late Professor Boris A. Bakhmeteff, of Columbia University, formerly 
Ambassador of the Provisional Government of Russia to the U.S.A. Trustee 
of the Seminary, he was a generous contributor to its funds; the late Serge A. 
Gagarin; Basil V. Hwoshinsky, Professor Michael M. Karpovich, the 
Very Rev. John Kivko who has established a parish Scholarship Fund rais¬ 
ing substantial sums and thus has shown an example to all of our parishes of 
what can be done, once the importance of an advanced school of theology 
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is fully realized; the Very Rev. Alexander Kukulevsky^ a former Trustee, 
who together with Bishop Macarius and Dr. Bensin taught at Minneapolis, 
Tenafly and New York, a living link connecting St. Vladimir’s with the 
earlier Seminary and the theological schools in Russia; Col. Serge P. Obol¬ 
ensky; the Very Rev. Joseph Pishtey^ the late Pierre Routsky, Boris 
A. Sergievsky, President of the recently organized Russian Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Fund, a most generous and regular contributor and great friend of 
the Academy; Igor I. Sikorsky, Vladimir P. de Smitt, Alexis R. Wiren, 
the Executive Director of the Russian Student Fund, which made many 
contributions to the Seminary; Theodore O. Zwarico, contributor to the 
Seminary through his Fund; Walter Chanas of the FROG. 

Of the non-Orthodox friends of St. Vladimir’s the following must be named 
here: the late Harvey W. Anderson; Dr. Paul B. Anderson of the Inter¬ 
national Committee, YMCA, one of the founders of both St. Sergius in Paris 
and St. Vladimir’s, a man of rare devotion to the needs of the Orthodox 
Church; Stephen A. Duggan, Chairman, Russian Student Fund; the Rev. 
Frederic S. Fleming, Rector, Trinity Church, New York; the Rev. Dr. 
Edward R. Hardy, Jr., Professor, Berkeley Divinity School; the Rev. Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper, an ardent supporter of the Academy since its formation; 
the late William T. Manning, Bishop of New York; the late John R. Mott; 
the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, through whose hands very considerable sums 
allocated by the Protestant Episcopal Church towards scholarships at St. 
Vladimir’s have passed; the Rev. Lawrence Rose, Dean of General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, the very kind host of St. Vladimir’s for a number of years; 
the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of Western New York; the Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman; the Rev. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary and a real father of St. Vladimir’s Academy. He 
not only has secured for the Academy the use of its present premises and of 
various facilities at Union, but since the very inception of St. Vladimir’s and 
unto this very day has been helpful to it in all possible ways; Dr. A. Living¬ 
ston Warnshuis; the Rev. Edward N. West, Canon, Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York, an old and devoted friend of the Orthodox Church 
and of the Seminary. 

Of the American scholars at Columbia University the following must be 
singled out for their active part in helping the Seminary to establish its present 
relationships with the university: Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College; Clarence A. Manning, specialist in Slavic languages, literature and 
history, a great friend of the Seminary since its establishment; Herbert W. 
Schneider, Professor of Philosophy; Geroid T. Robinson, Professor of Rus¬ 
sian History; John W. Huorinen, Professor of History; Dr. Louis M. 
Hacker, Dean of the School of General Studies. 
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Due credit must also be given the teaching staff of the Seminary in the 
early formative years of its life. Their labor under the yet unsettled conditions 
and initial uncertainties of this period can indeed be termed courageous. The 
first dean of the Seminary was the late Metropolitan, then a Bishop, Macar¬ 
ius. The long and fruitful life of this devout servant of Gk)d was closely bound 
to the Seminary. A graduate of St. Petersburg Theological Academy, he taught 
both in Minneapolis and at Tenafly. Other teachers were: Dr. Bensin, Father 
A, Kukulevsky, the late Dr. Eugene Dobriansky, the late Dr. Eugene Moscoff, 
and the late Simeon E. Andreeff. To these names must also be added that of 
Archbishop Vitaly Maximenko, graduate of Kazan Theological Academy in 
Russia. He took an active part in the preparation of the Seminary’s trans¬ 
formation into a graduate school. These persons have truly laid the founda¬ 
tions of the school and willingly sacrificed much for its growth. Reading the 
minutes of the Faculty meetings of these early years, one can follow the effort 
made by a small group of dedicated men in order to keep the Seminary alive 
and true to its purpose. They were often faced with the temptation to lower 
the standards, to compromise with what seemed a difficult situation, yet of 
all the lessons of the first years, the most inspiring is certainly that of the 
faithfulness to the vision, to the idea of the Seminary as defined at its begin¬ 
ning. An integral part of this concept of a well rounded education was the 
requirement that the Seminarians complete a college course with a bachelor’s 
degree. 

The end of World War II marked another turning point in the history of 
Orthodoxy in America. Two major factors played their dominant role. First, 
the ascendance to active participation in Church life of the new generation, 
that of men born and educated in America. Orthodoxy for them was no 
longer a cherished reminder of the past, of the lost fatherland, but a Faith, a 
religion that they had to integrate into their ‘‘American” life. They made the 
painful discovery that the great Christian tradition, in which they had been 
brought up by their parents was almost totally ignored in the community to 
which they belonged. The question asked by the first generation of American 
bom Orthodox was “what is the future of Orthodoxy in America?” Either 
it is nothing but nationalistic (Russian, Greek, Romanian, etc.) “form” of 
Christianity and if so, has not real future in the West, or it is, above everything 
else. Orthodoxy, that is, the true Faith, the universal Truth of the Church, 
and then not only must it be preserved but also preached as such and com¬ 
municated to others. The “new generation” challenged the national isolation 
of the various Orthodox Churches, their fear of English, their provincialism 
and their reluctance to follow other religions in their effort to reach schools 
and colleges, the Armed Forces, and in general, the whole “texture” of 
American life. Thus the dream of the American Orthodox Church was born, 
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a dream of a Church in which all national traditions would unite their treas¬ 
ures and yet present Orthodoxy to America as one^ living, and dynamic Faith. 

The second factor in the changes that followed the War, was the rapid 
growth of the Church in America as one of the important centers of Ortho¬ 
doxy in the World. The European tragedy which also included desintegration 
of many Russian and other ecclesiastical and cultural institutions there re¬ 
sulted in a new and massive exodus of Orthodox from the Old World. Many 
of them came to America. This influx of heterogenous and at times mutually 
antagonistic elements into our Church created some tensions but it also in¬ 
creased the cultural potentialities of the Orthodox community. A new interest 
in Orthodoxy arose in American intellectual and religious circles, for example, 
the “Ecumenical Movement” pressed the Church for an articulate presenta¬ 
tion of its tradition and faith. 

The Seminary, by its very nature, was called to become one of the focal 
points of this new situation, and that challenge was met. Precisely at the 
moment when all those pressures became evident, new forces joined the school, 
assuring its continuity, making possible its transformation into a tool, adequate 
to the required task. Scholars and theologians from Europe joined their efforts 
with those of the first faculty. The transition was neither smooth nor simple. 
It again involved considerable hardships and sacrifices on the part of those 
who were concerned about the Seminary. The architect chiefly responsible 
for the actual reconstruction of the not-yet-old and then still very frail edifice 
of the Seminary was the late Prof. George P. Fedotov, former Professor at 
St. Petersburg and later at St. Sergius Theological Academy in Paris. He 
escaped from Occupied France to this country in 1944 and joined the faculty 
of St. Vladimir’s in 1945. At the request of Metropolitan Theophilus he pre¬ 
pared a memorandum for him on the reorganization of this school and in 
1946 read a paper at the Sober in Cleveland, Ohio on the same subject. In 
these documents Prof. Fedotov developed further the ideas contained in Dr. 
Bensin’s report presented to the previous Sobor and outlined concrete steps 
by which the Seminary could be raised to the level of a graduate school of 
theology. He listed suitable candidates for professorship at the new school. 
Several of these candidates were subsequently invited and occupied the chairs 
in that school, forming, together with Prof. Fedotov, the kernel of the new 
faculty. 

During this period of transition and since its inception, altogether for 12 
years, St. Vladimirs was headed by the late Metropolitan Theophilus. It 
owes him its existence, the above projects having been realized largely be¬ 
cause of his great desire to see the school organized. The first Dean of the new 
institution was the Rt. Rev. John (Shakhovskoy), an alumnus of St. Sergius 
Academy in Paris and graduate of the University of Louvain in France. He 
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was assisted in his performance of this task by the late Hegumen Jona (Stahl- 
berg), later Dean of St. Tikhon Orthodox Theological Seminary in South 
Canaan, Pennsylvnia, and the first Orthodox Bishop of Washington. The next 
Dean, who succeeded Bishop John was Father George Florovsky (1949- 
1955), former Professor of Patristics at St. Sergius Academy in Paris, one of 
the foremost Orthodox theologians of our time and an active participant in 
the Ecumenical Movement, now on the faculty of the Divinity School at Har¬ 
vard University. His scholarly attainments and prominence in the World 
Council of Churches, together with the high scholarly record of other new 
members of St. Vladimir’s Faculty listed below, greatly raised the prestige 
of the new institution of higher learning. The other new members of the 
Faculty were (alphabetically) the professors: Nicholas Arseniev, formerly 
of the Orthodox Theological Faculty at the University of Warsaw (and 
University of Koenigsberg, then in Germany) joined St. Vladimir’s in 1946; 
Alexander A. Bogolepov, former professor at St. Petersburg University 
(1948); Nicholas O. Los sky, former Professor at St. Petersburg University, 
dean of Russian philosophers (1948); the late Eugene Spektorsky, former 
Professor at and President of the University of Kiev, noted philosopher, 
sociologist and jurist (1947); the Rev. Alexander Schmemann (1951) 
and Serge Verkhovsky (1952), both graduates of St. Sergius Academy in 
Paris who later were on its faculty. 

The development of the Faculty made it possible to raise the status of the 
school. In June, 1948, the Synod of Bishops decided to transform the Seminary 
into a Theological Academy (The Russian equivalent of a Graduate School 
of Theology). This transformation was officially sanctioned by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York by granting the Seminary, 
first a Provisional Charter (June 18, 1948), and then an Absolute Charter 
(April 24, 1953). At the formal opening of the Seminary, in its new form, 
held on November 4, 1948, Father George Florovsky delivered an address on 
“The Legacy and the Task of Orthodox Theology” in which he defined the 
task and the goals of the school. “The task of a contemporary Orthodox 
theologian,” he said, “is intricate and enormous... He has to realize that he 
has to speak to an ecumenical audience. He cannot retire into a narrow shell 
of some local tradition, simply because Orthodoxy ... is not a local tradition, 
but basically an ecumenical one, ...” 

It belongs to a future historian to describe the history and the growth of 
the Seminary since that memorable date. A little of the past data, however, 
can give a general idea of that growth and indicate the ultimate goal of the 
work performed daily at the Seminary. There were four students at the end 
of the first academic year in 1939, now the enrollment per year stands around 
forty students. There are nine national traditions represented in the student 
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body: Russian, Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian, Romanian, Japanese, Albanian, 
Ukrainian and Malabar, five on the Faculty. Ten former students of the 
Seminary served or now serve as chaplains in the U.S. Armed Forces. Three 
of its graduates belong to the Seminary teaching staff. On practically every 
important Church project, in every responsible Orthodox or ecumenical 
agency or commission the Seminary is represented and its members take an 
active part. The highly significant extracurricular activities include a Religious 
Education Training Course with an enrollment of nearly fifty each year, 
lectures by Professors of the Seminary in various Universities, Christian organ¬ 
izations and ecumenical conferences, both in the U.S.A., and in Europe; an 
active participation of St. Vladimir’s seminarians in the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship at Columbia University, preaching and missionary work among 
students of other universities. The Seminary Library has more than 12,000 
volumes and constitutes a unique instrument of research in the field of Ortho¬ 
dox theology. Two periodicals — Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly^ and 
Vladimir^s Newsletter^^ reach an ever increasing number of subscribers 
and readers... 

But of all these achievements, the most important, the most vital one is, 
without any doubt, the communion of work and prayer, of faith and love 
which is slowly growing out of the common effort, the common dedication 
to the same and eternal task. 
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St. Vladimir’s Seminary, 
1938 - 1958 


^'For other foundation can no many lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ/^ 
— I Cor. 3, 11 


On the afternoon of October 6, 1937, following a suggestion made by 
Dr. Basil M. Bensin in his report to the Sixth All American Church Sobor, a 
commission was appointed by Metropolitan Theophilus (d. 6/27/50) to 
work out details of a plan, approved by the Sobor, to open a graduate school 
of theology in New York City. Members of the commission were: Bishop 
Macarius (Il’insky), Archpriest Basil KurdiumofF, Dr. Peter P. Zouboff, Dr. 
Basil M. Bensin and Professor Michael M. Karpovich. One year later, on 
October 3, 1938, at the Church of the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn, St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary was officially opened with a Molieben cele¬ 
brated by Metropolitan Theophilus. On the following day the first classes 
were held in the Church of Christ the Saviour, 51 East 121 Street, New York 
City. In his opening address Metropolitan Theophilus announced the re¬ 
opening of an American seminary to serve the Orthodox Church in this 
country. 

In the following years the St. Vladimir’s Seminary, named after the great 
prince who embraced Christianity and made it the state religion in his then 
pagan realm of Kiev, A.D. 988, gradually developed and ten years later 
achieved the status intended for it in the original program. October, 1958 
marks the Seminary’s completed twentieth year of uninterrupted service to 
the needs of Orthodoxy in America. A jubilee celebration would not be called 
for if the story of these twenty years did not have a deep spiritual meaning 
for all those whose heart is in the church, in its life and program. And to us, 
who are called to serve the Church by serving the Seminary, reliving this 
story necessitates a self examination, for according to St. Paul, ‘‘One has 
laid the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon.” (I Cor. 3:10). 

To understand the full significance of the decision of the Sixth All Ameri¬ 
can Sobor to open a Seminary, one must remember that our Church in 
America existed without a theological school for the previous fifteen years. 
This unfortunate fact was the consequence of disruption of church life fol¬ 
lowing the Communist Revolution. The decision to reopen the American 
Seminary came at the end of a real crisis in the church. It is only in the light 
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of these facts that one can see the history of St. Vladimir’s in true perspective 
— as both the recovery of a broken tradition and a new start. 

In the complexity and multiplicity of factors which determined the growth 
of the Orthodox Church in America since its Alaskan origin, one factor stood 
out as permanent and decisive, characterizing the Church’s history prior to 
1917: the Orthodox believers in America organically belonged to the Church 
of Russia, their ecclesiastical setup here had the status of a diocese under 
the Holy Synod at St. Petersburg. This status not only defined the formal, 
canonical position of the American mission, but also shaped its mentality. It 
was a part of a whole, totally dependent on the whole for its basic structure 
and life. It had no responsibility for the election and appointment of bishops, 
the regular supply of trained clergy, the financing, staffing, and maintenance 
of the diocesan institutions. Under such conditions it was only natural for 
each parish to limit its efforts to matters of its own local interest, the general 
framework of church life being clearly defined, maintained and controlled 
from outside. However, since the end of the nineteenth century, especially 
after the return of the Uniate parishes to Orthodoxy, the American Church 
began to experience a progressive awakening of its own mission, a slow realiza¬ 
tion that the Orthodox Church here had an unique vocation, one which re¬ 
quired adequate adjustments in its organization and functioning. The need 
to have a local seminary to train future pastors was soon discussed by the 
Church leaders. The result of these discussions was the establishment of a 
school for the training of American candidates for holy orders. This school, 
located at first in Minneapolis (1905-1912), then transferred to Tenafly, New 
Jersey (1913-1923), supplied the Church with many excellent priests, several 
of them still in service. The school’s educational achievements are best shown 
by the active parts its alumni took in the difficult “reconstruction” of Church 
life after 1918. Yet, this Seminary was not conceived, nor did it ever function 
as a school of theology in the full sense of the word, that is as a center of a 
theological scholarship and thinking, as well as instruction. Its pattern was 
that of a prerevolutionary Russian “Seminary,” or even a missionary school, 
such as the one which for some time existed in Volynia. At that time, how¬ 
ever, there was no pressing need for a theological school of a graduate type 
in America; the most successful seminarians were sent from here to Russia 
to complete their studies there, and most of the clergy needed here were still 
supplied by the Russian Church. The Tenafly Seminary was able to exist only 
as long as the support continued to come from Russia. The collapse of that 
school in 1923 made this only too clear. 

For the American Church the Communist Revolution of 1917 meant not 
only the end of normal relations with the canonical center, but — perhaps 
more significant — the severance of the “part”, forcing it to develop into an 
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autonomous organism now bearing full responsibility for its own existence. 
The process of adjustment to this new situation with its burden of unexpected 
responsibilities was a long and painful experience. In many respects it has 
not been completed even unto this day. But in the twenties, the crisis went 
through its acute stage. It required a tremendous eflFort to “gather” the living 
forces of the Church, to build up its hierarchical structure, to strengthen in 
an atmosphere of chaos and anarchy, the very foundations of Church life. In 
such a situation, the problem of theological education was naturally super¬ 
seded by more urgent tasks. But it was bound to recover its central position 
as soon as the “reconstruction period” moved towards its goal. 

The 1937 Sober was a turning point in the history of our Church. Here it 
manifested a readiness for a constructive planning of its own future. Among 
other vital decisions, the Sober acknowledged the urgent need for a theological 
school. However, if the decision was unanimous its realization met with great 
difficulties. One must remember that in Russia there was a long established 
tradition of state support for ecclesiastical schools, as a result of which neither 
the clergy nor the laity felt being materially responsible for the existence of 
those schools. By the time of the 1937 Sobor the need for a school here was 
accepted by all the Orthodox in this country — a significant step forward, 
compared with the attitudes which prevailed in Russia. Yet the compelling 
circumstances which placed the responsibility for the existence of this school 
in the hands of each parish, each individual believer, were more difficult to 
accept. 

That the resolution of the Sobor became a reality at all was due to no 
small effort on the part of a small number of dedicated church workers and 
individual churchmen, a generous response of a few benefactors, and an 
exceptional interest, continuous cooperation and, at times, very real personal 
sacrifice on the part of a number of our non-Orthodox friends. While God 
alone knows the measure of labor or other forms of contribution of each of 
these persons and groups at various periods during these 20 years, it seems 
appropriate in this place to single out a few individuals and organizations 
on account of their outstanding merit in this respect. 

Among the names of the “founding fathers” of St. Vladimir’s, the first one 
to be mentioned must be that of Dr. Basil M. Bensin, graduate of the 
Moscow Theological Academy and former teacher of the Seminary both 
in Minneapolis and at Tenafly. His report to the Sobor may be considered 
a spiritual charter to St. Vladimir’s Seminary. Dr. Bensin gave real dimensions 
to the whole issue of theological education in America. He indicated its vital 
importance to the future of Orthodoxy here. The situation has changed, he 
said in substance, and our requirements today are different from those in the 
past. America will become one of the great centers of Orthodoxy in the world. 
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But the Orthodox Church here will not fulfill its mission if it does not possess 
a theological school in the full sense of the word, a school capable of meeting 
the challenge of the situation, of raising the Orthodox testimony to its histor¬ 
ical level, to defend the faith and to proclaim it in a secularized society.. . Not 
only a school for the training of candidates for holy orders, but a graduate 
school of theology integrated in the American system of education, meeting 
the real requirements. Such was Dr. Bensin’s proposal, and it is this inspired 
vision that defined once and for all time, the future path of our Seminary. 

It was a man of a totally different background but equally dedicated to the 
Church, a former officer of the Russian Imperial Guard, Dr. Peter P. Zou- 
BOFF that has volunteered for the most arduous task of organizing the school’s 
support. He was instrumental in securing the cooperation of generous and 
enlightened individuals, groups and public bodies upon whose shoulders fell 
the main burden of maintaining the new institution. For the latter he has 
been not only a tireless liaison officer and an ardent advocate of its cause, but 
a real “guardian angel” during the entire period since its inception and 
through the subsequent reorganization and future growth. 

Quite a special role in St. Vladimir’s progress was played by leaders of our 
Church’s largest and most mature youth organization, the Federated Russian 
Orthodox Clubs. They gave the project their enthusiastic support and were 
among the first to contribute funds for its realization. The name of their 
first representative at the Seminary’s Sponsoring Committee Paul M. Fekula 
(Corporate Secretary of the Seminary’s Board of Trustees since 1948 and 
for many years its Financial Secretary) must be mentioned here — for no one 
among the laity gave his time more generously, no one helped the Seminary 
more in the first and most difficult years of its existence. 

Among those who generously responded to repeated requests for aid of 
various kind, who supported the new school and enabled it to start operating, 
improve its work and expand its services, were the following persons and 
institutions (in alphabetical order) : Ralph M. Arkush, councillor of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in America, who helped much in working out 
the statutes and in the incorporation of the Academy as an institution of 
higher learning; the late Professor Andrew N. Avinoff, Director of Carnegie 
Museum in Pittsburgh, Pa., who served on the Seminary’s Board of Trustees; 
the late Professor Boris A. Bakhmeteff, of Columbia University, formerly 
Ambassador of the Provisional Government of Russia to the U.S.A. Trustee 
of the Seminary, he was a generous contributor to its funds; the late Serge A. 
Gagarin; Basil V. Hwoshinsky, Professor Michael M. Karpovich, the 
Very Rev. John Kivko who has established a parish Scholarship Fund rais¬ 
ing substantial sums and thus has shown an example to all of our parishes of 
what can be done, once the importance of an advanced school of theology 
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is fully realized; the Very Rev. Alexander Kukulevsky^ a former Trustee, 
who together with Bishop Macarius and Dr. Bensin taught at Minneapolis, 
Tenafly and New York, a living link connecting St. Vladimir’s with the 
earlier Seminary and the theological schools in Russia; Col. Serge P. Obol¬ 
ensky; the Very Rev. Joseph Pishtey^ the late Pierre Routsky, Boris 
A. Sergievsky, President of the recently organized Russian Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Fund, a most generous and regular contributor and great friend of 
the Academy; Igor I. Sikorsky, Vladimir P. de Smitt, Alexis R. Wiren, 
the Executive Director of the Russian Student Fund, which made many 
contributions to the Seminary; Theodore O. Zwarico, contributor to the 
Seminary through his Fund; Walter Chanas of the FROG. 

Of the non-Orthodox friends of St. Vladimir’s the following must be named 
here: the late Harvey W. Anderson; Dr. Paul B. Anderson of the Inter¬ 
national Committee, YMCA, one of the founders of both St. Sergius in Paris 
and St. Vladimir’s, a man of rare devotion to the needs of the Orthodox 
Church; Stephen A. Duggan, Chairman, Russian Student Fund; the Rev. 
Frederic S. Fleming, Rector, Trinity Church, New York; the Rev. Dr. 
Edward R. Hardy, Jr., Professor, Berkeley Divinity School; the Rev. Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper, an ardent supporter of the Academy since its formation; 
the late William T. Manning, Bishop of New York; the late John R. Mott; 
the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, through whose hands very considerable sums 
allocated by the Protestant Episcopal Church towards scholarships at St. 
Vladimir’s have passed; the Rev. Lawrence Rose, Dean of General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, the very kind host of St. Vladimir’s for a number of years; 
the Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop of Western New York; the Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman; the Rev. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary and a real father of St. Vladimir’s Academy. He 
not only has secured for the Academy the use of its present premises and of 
various facilities at Union, but since the very inception of St. Vladimir’s and 
unto this very day has been helpful to it in all possible ways; Dr. A. Living¬ 
ston Warnshuis; the Rev. Edward N. West, Canon, Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York, an old and devoted friend of the Orthodox Church 
and of the Seminary. 

Of the American scholars at Columbia University the following must be 
singled out for their active part in helping the Seminary to establish its present 
relationships with the university: Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College; Clarence A. Manning, specialist in Slavic languages, literature and 
history, a great friend of the Seminary since its establishment; Herbert W. 
Schneider, Professor of Philosophy; Geroid T. Robinson, Professor of Rus¬ 
sian History; John W. Huorinen, Professor of History; Dr. Louis M. 
Hacker, Dean of the School of General Studies. 
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Due credit must also be given the teaching staff of the Seminary in the 
early formative years of its life. Their labor under the yet unsettled conditions 
and initial uncertainties of this period can indeed be termed courageous. The 
first dean of the Seminary was the late Metropolitan, then a Bishop, Macar¬ 
ius. The long and fruitful life of this devout servant of Gk)d was closely bound 
to the Seminary. A graduate of St. Petersburg Theological Academy, he taught 
both in Minneapolis and at Tenafly. Other teachers were: Dr. Bensin, Father 
A, Kukulevsky, the late Dr. Eugene Dobriansky, the late Dr. Eugene Moscoff, 
and the late Simeon E. Andreeff. To these names must also be added that of 
Archbishop Vitaly Maximenko, graduate of Kazan Theological Academy in 
Russia. He took an active part in the preparation of the Seminary’s trans¬ 
formation into a graduate school. These persons have truly laid the founda¬ 
tions of the school and willingly sacrificed much for its growth. Reading the 
minutes of the Faculty meetings of these early years, one can follow the effort 
made by a small group of dedicated men in order to keep the Seminary alive 
and true to its purpose. They were often faced with the temptation to lower 
the standards, to compromise with what seemed a difficult situation, yet of 
all the lessons of the first years, the most inspiring is certainly that of the 
faithfulness to the vision, to the idea of the Seminary as defined at its begin¬ 
ning. An integral part of this concept of a well rounded education was the 
requirement that the Seminarians complete a college course with a bachelor’s 
degree. 

The end of World War II marked another turning point in the history of 
Orthodoxy in America. Two major factors played their dominant role. First, 
the ascendance to active participation in Church life of the new generation, 
that of men born and educated in America. Orthodoxy for them was no 
longer a cherished reminder of the past, of the lost fatherland, but a Faith, a 
religion that they had to integrate into their ‘‘American” life. They made the 
painful discovery that the great Christian tradition, in which they had been 
brought up by their parents was almost totally ignored in the community to 
which they belonged. The question asked by the first generation of American 
bom Orthodox was “what is the future of Orthodoxy in America?” Either 
it is nothing but nationalistic (Russian, Greek, Romanian, etc.) “form” of 
Christianity and if so, has not real future in the West, or it is, above everything 
else. Orthodoxy, that is, the true Faith, the universal Truth of the Church, 
and then not only must it be preserved but also preached as such and com¬ 
municated to others. The “new generation” challenged the national isolation 
of the various Orthodox Churches, their fear of English, their provincialism 
and their reluctance to follow other religions in their effort to reach schools 
and colleges, the Armed Forces, and in general, the whole “texture” of 
American life. Thus the dream of the American Orthodox Church was born, 
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a dream of a Church in which all national traditions would unite their treas¬ 
ures and yet present Orthodoxy to America as one^ living, and dynamic Faith. 

The second factor in the changes that followed the War, was the rapid 
growth of the Church in America as one of the important centers of Ortho¬ 
doxy in the World. The European tragedy which also included desintegration 
of many Russian and other ecclesiastical and cultural institutions there re¬ 
sulted in a new and massive exodus of Orthodox from the Old World. Many 
of them came to America. This influx of heterogenous and at times mutually 
antagonistic elements into our Church created some tensions but it also in¬ 
creased the cultural potentialities of the Orthodox community. A new interest 
in Orthodoxy arose in American intellectual and religious circles, for example, 
the “Ecumenical Movement” pressed the Church for an articulate presenta¬ 
tion of its tradition and faith. 

The Seminary, by its very nature, was called to become one of the focal 
points of this new situation, and that challenge was met. Precisely at the 
moment when all those pressures became evident, new forces joined the school, 
assuring its continuity, making possible its transformation into a tool, adequate 
to the required task. Scholars and theologians from Europe joined their efforts 
with those of the first faculty. The transition was neither smooth nor simple. 
It again involved considerable hardships and sacrifices on the part of those 
who were concerned about the Seminary. The architect chiefly responsible 
for the actual reconstruction of the not-yet-old and then still very frail edifice 
of the Seminary was the late Prof. George P. Fedotov, former Professor at 
St. Petersburg and later at St. Sergius Theological Academy in Paris. He 
escaped from Occupied France to this country in 1944 and joined the faculty 
of St. Vladimir’s in 1945. At the request of Metropolitan Theophilus he pre¬ 
pared a memorandum for him on the reorganization of this school and in 
1946 read a paper at the Sober in Cleveland, Ohio on the same subject. In 
these documents Prof. Fedotov developed further the ideas contained in Dr. 
Bensin’s report presented to the previous Sobor and outlined concrete steps 
by which the Seminary could be raised to the level of a graduate school of 
theology. He listed suitable candidates for professorship at the new school. 
Several of these candidates were subsequently invited and occupied the chairs 
in that school, forming, together with Prof. Fedotov, the kernel of the new 
faculty. 

During this period of transition and since its inception, altogether for 12 
years, St. Vladimirs was headed by the late Metropolitan Theophilus. It 
owes him its existence, the above projects having been realized largely be¬ 
cause of his great desire to see the school organized. The first Dean of the new 
institution was the Rt. Rev. John (Shakhovskoy), an alumnus of St. Sergius 
Academy in Paris and graduate of the University of Louvain in France. He 
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was assisted in his performance of this task by the late Hegumen Jona (Stahl- 
berg), later Dean of St. Tikhon Orthodox Theological Seminary in South 
Canaan, Pennsylvnia, and the first Orthodox Bishop of Washington. The next 
Dean, who succeeded Bishop John was Father George Florovsky (1949- 
1955), former Professor of Patristics at St. Sergius Academy in Paris, one of 
the foremost Orthodox theologians of our time and an active participant in 
the Ecumenical Movement, now on the faculty of the Divinity School at Har¬ 
vard University. His scholarly attainments and prominence in the World 
Council of Churches, together with the high scholarly record of other new 
members of St. Vladimir’s Faculty listed below, greatly raised the prestige 
of the new institution of higher learning. The other new members of the 
Faculty were (alphabetically) the professors: Nicholas Arseniev, formerly 
of the Orthodox Theological Faculty at the University of Warsaw (and 
University of Koenigsberg, then in Germany) joined St. Vladimir’s in 1946; 
Alexander A. Bogolepov, former professor at St. Petersburg University 
(1948); Nicholas O. Los sky, former Professor at St. Petersburg University, 
dean of Russian philosophers (1948); the late Eugene Spektorsky, former 
Professor at and President of the University of Kiev, noted philosopher, 
sociologist and jurist (1947); the Rev. Alexander Schmemann (1951) 
and Serge Verkhovsky (1952), both graduates of St. Sergius Academy in 
Paris who later were on its faculty. 

The development of the Faculty made it possible to raise the status of the 
school. In June, 1948, the Synod of Bishops decided to transform the Seminary 
into a Theological Academy (The Russian equivalent of a Graduate School 
of Theology). This transformation was officially sanctioned by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York by granting the Seminary, 
first a Provisional Charter (June 18, 1948), and then an Absolute Charter 
(April 24, 1953). At the formal opening of the Seminary, in its new form, 
held on November 4, 1948, Father George Florovsky delivered an address on 
“The Legacy and the Task of Orthodox Theology” in which he defined the 
task and the goals of the school. “The task of a contemporary Orthodox 
theologian,” he said, “is intricate and enormous... He has to realize that he 
has to speak to an ecumenical audience. He cannot retire into a narrow shell 
of some local tradition, simply because Orthodoxy ... is not a local tradition, 
but basically an ecumenical one, ...” 

It belongs to a future historian to describe the history and the growth of 
the Seminary since that memorable date. A little of the past data, however, 
can give a general idea of that growth and indicate the ultimate goal of the 
work performed daily at the Seminary. There were four students at the end 
of the first academic year in 1939, now the enrollment per year stands around 
forty students. There are nine national traditions represented in the student 
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body: Russian, Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian, Romanian, Japanese, Albanian, 
Ukrainian and Malabar, five on the Faculty. Ten former students of the 
Seminary served or now serve as chaplains in the U.S. Armed Forces. Three 
of its graduates belong to the Seminary teaching staff. On practically every 
important Church project, in every responsible Orthodox or ecumenical 
agency or commission the Seminary is represented and its members take an 
active part. The highly significant extracurricular activities include a Religious 
Education Training Course with an enrollment of nearly fifty each year, 
lectures by Professors of the Seminary in various Universities, Christian organ¬ 
izations and ecumenical conferences, both in the U.S.A., and in Europe; an 
active participation of St. Vladimir’s seminarians in the Orthodox Christian 
Fellowship at Columbia University, preaching and missionary work among 
students of other universities. The Seminary Library has more than 12,000 
volumes and constitutes a unique instrument of research in the field of Ortho¬ 
dox theology. Two periodicals — Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly^ and 
Vladimir^s Newsletter^^ reach an ever increasing number of subscribers 
and readers... 

But of all these achievements, the most important, the most vital one is, 
without any doubt, the communion of work and prayer, of faith and love 
which is slowly growing out of the common effort, the common dedication 
to the same and eternal task. 
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Twenty Years Ago 

by Basil M, Bensin 


RESPONSE to a requcst of the Committee for the celebration of the Twen¬ 
tieth Anniversary of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, I shall 
present a brief historical sketch on the origin and establishment of the Sem¬ 
inary. It was my privilege to be a participant in the events preceding the 
opening of the Seminary and in the formative steps of its activities of 1938- 
1942. 

I would like to point out that the organization of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
was in the logical continuation of the educational objectives of the first 
American Orthodox Seminary founded in Minneapolis, Minnesota in 1905.1 
shall present a brief historical glance on that Seminary. 

It so happened that I was personally inspired in my work at that Seminary 
by Tikhon, Archbishop of the Aleutian Islands and North America when I 
met him in St. Petersburg in 1903. In the Summer of 1903, Archbishop 
Tikhon was appointed as an active member of the Holy Synod, residing in 
the bishop’s quarters of St, Alexander Nevsky Lavra, At that time, I was a 
senior student at the Theological Academy of Moscow visiting the Archives 
of the Holy Synod in St. Petersburg in order to gather material for my 
Bachelor’s Thesis. 

I had an opportunity to visit Archbishop Tikhon and discussed the possi¬ 
bilities of working in America after graduation from the Academy. Archbishop 
Tikhon received me with charming, fatherly and sympathetic interest and 
clearly stated his intention to establish the first Orthodox Seminary in Amer¬ 
ica. He pointed out the necessity for specific requirements of candidates for 
the priesthood in America, emphasizing the indispensible knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish for future use in the Church and the School. ‘T think that within fifty 
years,” he said, “we shall conduct our services in the American Churches in 
English.” He was surprised to learn that I had studied English for two years 
at the Academy, Finally, he favorably accepted my application for the posi¬ 
tion of instructor at the proposed Minneapolis Seminary. After my corres¬ 
pondence with him upon his return to America, I was appointed to that 
position in 1905, after my graduation from the Moscow Theological Academy. 

Upon my arrival in America in August, 1905, I met Archbishop Tikhon 
in Chicago for his final instructions before my departure to Minneapolis.* I 
was greatly impressed by his frank advice to rely on my personal judgement 
and observation in my new work in Minneapolis and to act in accordance 
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His Eminence Tikhon, Archbishop of the Aleutian islands and North 
America, Founder of the first Orthodox Theological Seminary in the 
United States. (St. Petersburg, 1903) 


with actual circumstances and needs of our Church. He especially called my 
attention to the urgent need for instructions to adult candidates for the priest¬ 
hood who were formerly uniats and to Carpatho-Russian, Galician and Rus¬ 
sian teachers and Churchmen who were to be ordained for new parishes of 
the uniats returning to Orthodoxy. 

I did my best to build up the curricula and educational work in that new 
Seminary. Archbishop Tikhon requested that I send him informal regular 
reports on the progress of my Seminary work. He always replied to my report 
letters encouraging my work with the signature, “Your good wisher — 
blagozhelatel — Archbishop Tikhon” in purple ink. 

Upon my arrival in Minneapolis, and acquaintance with the Seminary, 
I received a friendly reception from Father Constantine PopofF, acting dean 
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of the Seminary and Alexander G. Kukulevsky, instructor and Choir director. 
During my five years of teaching at the Minneapolis Seminary (1905-1911), 
I had an opportunity to attend the University of Minnesota to obtain a B.S. 
and M.S. degree before my return to Russia in 1911. 

The Seminary was located at the Missionary School which was built on 
the parish grounds by Bishop Nicholas (Ziorov) in 1897, and my living quar¬ 
ters were in the parish house across the street. Upon completion of their 
studies at that school, the student spoke Russian and English fluently. Our 
language of instruction was Russian, but we had an English teacher, namely 
Miss Cleora L. Smith. The curricula of the Seminary included History of 
the United States and Civics in addition to English and American Literature. 

The first school year (1905-1906) was exceedingly difficult and loaded by 
special hours of studies with the adult group of candidates for the priesthood 
for whom we arranged special vesper services and preaching practices on 
Sunday evenings in their own Carpathian and Galician dialects. Michael 
Fekula, former teacher and journalist in Galicia, was particularly talented in 
preaching. He was ordained by Archbishop Tikhon in 1906 and became one 
of the prominent missionaries among the Uniat parishes.^ 

In November of 1906, the newly appointed dean of the Seminary, Rev. 
Leonid Turkevich arrived in Minneapolis. Before his departure to Minne¬ 
apolis, Archbishop Tikhon gave him personal instructions similar to those 
given me, i.e., to follow the life needs of our Church for the successful devel¬ 
opment of the Seminary.^ 

During four years’ work with Father Turkevich, we built up the curricula 
for the Seminary as directed by Bishop Tikhon. Father Michael Ilinsky, a 
graduate of the St. Petersburg Theological Academy, and Ingram W. Irving, 
formerly an Episcopalian minister and teacher of Theology, who was ordained 
by Archbishop Tikhon, came to the Minneapolis Seminary later. We were 
all on very friendly terms. 

About thirty Orthodox priests graduated from the Minneapolis Seminary. 
They were the first American-born Orthodox clergymen who successfully 
served in various parishes of this country and Canada as was planned by 
Archbishop Tikhon when he opened the Seminary in Minneapolis. 

Twenty years later, on my second arrival in America in 1930, I met many 
of my old friends and colleagues; Father L. Turkevich, Rev. M. Ilinsky, Rev. 
A. Kukulevsky, priests and former students. An Alumni Association of the 
North American Theological Seminary was organized and it met with Metro¬ 
politan Platon after one of his services at the Cathedral at 107 Houston 
Street in New York. 

The general situation of our church life in America at that time, after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, was in a most catastrophic stage. Reopening 
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of the Seminary and the renewal of educational activities were among the 
first needs for the re-establishment of a normal church life. This was the aim 
of the Alumni Association. A special educational committee of the Association 
was created with Bishop Benjamin (Basalyga), graduate of the Minneapolis 
Seminary as Chairman. I was invited to be Secretary. The first action of the 
committee was to publish a prayer book of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
in Slavonic and English. I prepared the text introduction and interpretation 
of the Liturgy. Finally, the first edition of the St. John Chrysostom Liturgy 
was published by the Alumni Association in 1934 in New York; the sixth 
edition was published in 1956. 

The reopening of the Seminary was a more difficult problem, particularly 
with the need of a building since the Tenafly Seminary building and church 
were abandoned and lost. An unsuccessful attempt was made to obtain a 
building at Akron, Ohio in conjunction with the Municipal University at 
Akron at the suggestion of Father Athanasy Hubiak. 

Simultaneously, the head of the Greek Orthodox Church in America, 
Archbishop Athenagoras of New York City, decided to establish a general 
Orthodox Seminary of America, serving all Orthodox churches with the 
participation of every Orthodox jurisdiction. This idea was conveyed to 
Metropolitan Platon who favorably accepted it. He delegated Bishop Benja¬ 
min of Pittsburgh to the Organization Committee of Archbishop Athenagoras; 
I was invited by Bishop Benjamin as an advisor. After the first conference, I 
was appointed by Archbishop Athenagoras as Secretary of the Committee 
and at his request, prepared an elaborate memorandum with a general plan 
of the organization and curricula of the Seminary. The proposed location of 
the Seminary was a large estate obtained at Pomfret, Connecticut by Arch¬ 
bishop Athenagoras. 

According to that plan, English would be the common teaching language 
of theological subjects at the Seminary, but the liturgical languages would 
remain Greek and Church Slavonic. The staff of the Seminary would consist 
of Greek, Russian and other Slavic professors. Admission requirements for 
the Seminary included a college degree obtained from an American University. 

This plan was discussed with Prof. Kartashev and Father Bulgakov of the 
Paris Theological Institute. These Professors were lecturing in America at 
that time. Father Bulgakov attended the Conference with Archbishop Athen¬ 
agoras and was favorably impressed with the idea of a General Orthodox 
Theological Seminary of America. 

After the death of Metropolitan Platon on April 20, 1934, and the election 
of Metropolitan Theophilus on November 21, 1934, the project of open¬ 
ing the Seminary came to a new phase. This matter had been considered 
by Metropolitan Theophilus with Patriarch Barnaba of Serbia in Belgrade 
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The General Orthodox Theological Seminary Organization Commit¬ 
tee of Athenagoras, Archbishop of North and South America, New 
York City. 

Left to right, seated: Bishop Benjamin (Basalyga) of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church of America, Archbishop Athenagoras, Father Sergej Bulga¬ 
kov, Professor St. Sergius Theological Institute of Paris. Standing; Paul 
Anderson, YMCA Secretary, and other members of the stoff of Arch¬ 
bishop Athenagoras. (October 26, 1934) 


in 1935 while Metropolitan Theophilus visited Yugoslavia. Both of them 
recognized the necessity of reopening the Seminary and Patriarch Bamaba 
suggested that the admission of Serbian students be secured for American 
Serbian parishes. For some reason, Metropolitan Theophilus decided not 
to participate in the proposed plan of Archbishop Athenagoras and decided 
to establish a Russian Seminary in New York. Possibly this was the advice 
of Patriarch Barnaba, or perhaps Metropolitan Theophilus wished to be 
cautious and avoid possibilities of complications from a formal agreement 
with the Greek church authorities. As a matter of fact, Metropolitan Platon, 
after the proclamation of autonomy of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America in the Cleveland Sobor of 1924, made a special agreement with 
the Syrian Archbishop Aftimios to proclaim and independantly establish 
“The Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church in North 
America”. This was eventually chartered by Archbishop Aftimios on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1928, in the State of Massachusetts. However, this attempt was not 
realized due to the opposition of the Russian clergy and the Greek Orthodox 
Church.'* 

Evidently Metropolitan Theophilus, in not accepting the project of Arch- 
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bishop Athenagoras^ was cautiously avoiding possible misunderstandings after 
the unfortunate experience of his predecessor. Metropolitan Theophilus de¬ 
cided to submit this matter of reopening the Seminary to the All-American 
Church Sobor held at New York City on October 7, 1937^ for consideration. 

In 1935, I was appointed by Metropolitan Theophilus as Supervisor of 
Parochial and Sunday Schools and Secretary of the Educational Council. In 
1937, I was requested by him to prepare a special report for submission to 
the New York Sobor on the reopening of the Seminary. In this report, I out¬ 
lined the need for a Seminary of college level in accordance with the general 
standard of the other Christian denominations in America which are served 
by ministers and priests with college degrees.^ 

I proposed the reopening of the Seminary in New York City in conjunction 
with Columbia University. My report was favorably accepted, however two 
amendments were submitted. One was proposed by Archbishop Arseny of 
South Canaan, Pennsylvania who proposed the establishment of a special 
school in South Canaan Monastery for training psalmists and choir directors. 
Another proposal of Bishop Leonty of Chicago was to arrange the seminary 
in conjunction with the University of Chicago Theological College. Metro¬ 
politan Theophilus made the motion to appoint three committees, one for 
each project: 1) Bishop Makary, Dr. Bensin and Dr. Zouboff for the New 
York project; 2) Bishop Leonty for the Chicago project, and 3) Archbishop 
Arseny for the South Canaan project, assuming that each committee would 
present their reports directly to him. The financial plan for reopening the 
Seminary was not considered by the Sobor. 

After careful investigation, Bishop Leonty reported that the project with 
Chicago University was not feasible. Archbishop Arseny reported on the 
possibility for the establishment of the proposed school for training church 
readers and choir directors in South Canaan under the name of a Pastoral 
School. 

After a year of preparatory work before the reopening of the Seminary 
in New York City, the committee of Bishop Makary submitted an elaborate 
plan with provisional by-laws of St, Vladimir’s Seminary indicating admini¬ 
strative, educational and financial possibilities for the Seminary to Metro¬ 
politan Theophilus. This project was approved by Metropolitan Theophilus 
and St. Vladimir’s Seminary was reopened on October 3, 1938, after services 
celebrated by Metropolitan Theophilus at the Holy Trinity Church at 402 
Glenmore Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The following day, Monday, October 
4, the first lectures were arranged in the parish hall of Christ the Saviour 
Church, 51 East 121st Street, New York City. Metropolitan Theophilus 
opened lectures in person after prayers in the church where he read the 
Gospel of that day and preached a brief sermon blessing the faculty and 
students. 
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The students were accommodated at the Union Theological Seminary 
apartments near Columbia University. They attended morning classes at 
Columbia University. Lectures in theological subjects were given in the parish 
hall of Christ The Saviour Church. 

The first faculty of the Seminary consisted of Bishop Makary (Ilinsky) 
as Dean and five professors: Rev. Alexander Kukulevsky, Dean of Students 
or Inspector, formerly instructor at Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Basil M. Bensin, 
also formerly instructor and Secretary of the Faculty at the Minneapolis Sem¬ 
inary; Eugene A. Dobriansky, graduate of the Imperial St. Petersburg Theo¬ 
logical Academy; Eugene A. MoskofF, graduate of the Law School of the 
Imperial University of Kharkov and Ph.D. of Columbia University, and 
Simeon E. Andreeff, Choir Director of the Cathedral, Church music pro¬ 
fessor. Dr. B. M. Bensin was appointed as Secretary of the Faculty.^ 

The Seminary Council or Executive Committee consisted of the following 
persons: Metropolitan Theophilus, ex-officio, President of the Seminary; 
Rev, A. G. Kukulevsky, Treasurer; E. A. Dobriansky, Secretary; Dr. Peter 
P. Zouboff, Paul M. Fekula, Rev. John Pishtey of the Metropolitan Council, 
and Rev. Joseph Dzvonschik of the Alumni Association of the Seminary. 

The sponsoring committee for securing financial support for the Seminary 
consisted of many prominent persons, not only Russians but also representa¬ 
tives of the Episcopalian Church including William T. Manning, Bishop of 
New York; E. M. Stires, Bishop of Long Island; Rev. Lauriston Scaife, 
Director of the Y.M.C.A.; Harvey W. Anderson, Rev. Dederik Fleming and 
Rev. Howard Robbing. Several professors of Columbia University — Boris 
Bakhmetieff, Vladimir P. deSmitt, Prof. Andrew N. Avinofl of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Prof. Michael I. RostolzeflP of Yale University, Prof. Clarence 
Mannin of Columbia University, Dr. Stephen Duggan, Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education and several prominent Russian laymen: Basil V. Hvoschin- 
sky of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co., Igor I. Sikorsky, famous aviator- 
inventor; Boris S. Sergievsky, aviator; Prince Serge A. Gagarine, Prince Serge 
P. Obolensky, Pierre A. Routsky, Alexis R. Wiren and Paul M. Fekula were 
also on the sponsoring committee. 

The sponsoring committee was organized by the outstanding activities of 
a member of the organization committee of the Seminary, namely Peter P. 
Zouboff. Arrangements for the admission of students to Columbia University 
and to the University of New York presented the first problem in the early 
school years. Dr. B. M. Bensin and Dr. P. P. Zouboff acted as liaison officers 
for the Seminary in establishing contact with the Director of Admissions and 
the Dean of the College of Arts of Columbia University. Fortunately we were 
met with a very sympathetic response from Dr. H. Hawkes, Dean of the 
College of Arts, who was very interested in our students and secured scholar- 
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ships for the most outstanding students; Vladimir Borichevsky, Michael 
Kovach and Paul Shafran. The Curricula of the students at the two Uni¬ 
versities were arranged to meet the University requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and also to fulfill the Seminary requirements. Courses 
in Humanities^ History, Philosophy, Sociology, Psychology and classical langu¬ 
ages were required. All the theological courses of the Seminary were taught 
in Russian. Russian and Church Slavonic were taught with particular em¬ 
phasis on the interpretation of the church services. Daily prayers in Church 
Slavonic were read in the Church of Christ the Saviour. On Saturdays and 
Sundays, the seminarians attended Church services at the Cathedral, partic¬ 
ipating in the choir and reading prayers. 



Group of Sf. Vladimir’s Seminarians in the front of Hamilton Hall, 
Columbia University with Dr. H. Hawkes, Dean of the College of Arts, 
and Dr. B. M. Bensin, Professor of St. Vladimir’s Seminary. (May 1942) 
Left to right: J. Sopchak, N. Fedetz, P. Shafran, Dr. B. M. Bensin, 
M. Draovich, M. Kovach, Dean Dr. H. Hawkes, J. Rabiecki, V. Borichev- 
sky. 


The opening of St. Vladimir’s Seminary was met with a great deal of 
enthusiasm on the part of the Orthodox and Episcopal clergy of New York 
City. In September 1939, the Seminary obtained an excellent location on the 
grounds of General Theological Seminary in New York of the Episcopalian 
Church. Here, St. Vladimir’s Seminary had its own classrooms and dormi¬ 
tories at White Hall. This was a real opportunity to build up the normal 
educational activities of the Seminary for the following years. Within the 
walls of General Theological Seminary, St. Vladimir’s Seminary took on 
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many American features. Thus Orthodox education began its way toward 
“Naturalization or Americanization” as forseen by Rev. Leonid Turkevich 
while he was Dean of the Minneapolis and the New York Seminary of Tenafly 
and as he outlined in his report to Archbishop Platon in 1913.^ 

At that time, I was appointed by Metropolitan Theophilus as Dean of 
Students in charge of the students living in White Hail. During the 3^ 
years of my work in White Hall, 1939-1942, I had the pleasure of experienc¬ 
ing a close family atmosphere among the students in their daily work and 
life.Our students were living on the same grounds as the Episcopalian 
Seminarians and taking meals in the same dining hall. In a very short time, 
we arranged our own Seminary Chapel in White Hall for our daily morning 
and evening prayers before Orthodox icons. The Choir responses often at¬ 
tracted the attention of Episcopalian Seminarians who frequently visited 
White Hall. The association between Episcopalian Seminarians and our stu¬ 
dents was mutually beneficial. 

The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of America showed great interest 
in St. Vladimir’s activities. Members of that organization often visited the 
Seminary and became some of the most active sponsors of St. Vladimir’s. 
Paul M. Fekula, a son of our former student of the Minneapolis Seminary, 
Father Michael Fekula, was a very enthusiastic supporter of the Seminary. 

Our Seminary and the University curricula were successfully coordinated. 
The greatest difficulties in the university studies arose during the freshman 
year until the student became adjusted to the college methods of study and 
writing assigned papers. In many cases, we were in direct contact with uni¬ 
versity professors and the dean, to overcome such difficulties. 

In 1942, the first of our students, Vladimir Borichevsky and Michael 
Kovach graduated from Columbia University. The faculty and students of 
the Seminary rejoiced on that happy occasion since this was a great achieve¬ 
ment for the students and Seminary. Prof. E. Dobriansky and I gave con¬ 
gratulating speeches to the students. 

However in 1942, the Seminary’s financial situation^* became almost crit¬ 
ical. Most of the financial support was given by private persons such as Prof. 
B. A. Bakhmetiev, and B. Sergievsky. Only 5% of the Seminary budget of 
$4,000.00 was covered by the church collections. Payments to General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary for occupation of White Hall were delayed and the salaries 
of the teaching staff remained unpaid, reaching a sum of $1,500.00. I tried 
to appeal to the Church authorities in my article published in the official 
''American Orthodox Messenger'' in May 1942 and appeared in person to 
the Clergy Conference held at Scranton, Pa.^*^^ but my appeals were not 
answered. Because of these financial difficulties, Metropolitan Theophilus 
issued a declaration stating that admission to the Seminary was being dis- 
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continued.^'* Under these circumstances, I decided to leave the Seminary and 
obtained employment at the U.S. Geological Survey at Washington, D.G. and 
later moved to the University of Alaska. 

In summarizing the achievements of St. Vladimir’s Seminary during these 
first five years, I might say that the general plan for the Orthodox Seminary 
of America, visualized by Archbishop Tikhon in 1903, had been realized. It 
had been manifested in that the first graduates of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
were also the first Orthodox Chaplains in the U.S. Army and Navy, fulfilling 
the requirements for adequate higher education of the same level as Catholic 
priests and Protestant ministers of this country. In this case, St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary followed the actual educational standards of the American clergy 
in response to the raised intellectual level of our Church members educated 
in American schools and colleges. 

The further growth and development of St. Vladimir’s Seminary depends 
upon a better understanding of the great significance of the Seminary in the 
future of Orthodoxy in America. 
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Ten Years Ago 

by N. S. Arseniev 


February 1st, 1948, St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary, which began 
as a professional school for the preparation of Orthodox clergy in the U*S.A. 
in October 1938, reopened after a short break. But this time on new premises 
as an institution that, according to its new Statutes, had to evolve by and by 
as a Graduate School of Orthodox Theology. The new Statutes were finally 
passed by Metropolitan Theophilus and the Bishop Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America on June 3rd, 1948. 

I arrived in New York from Europe on February 8th and began my lectures 
at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on February 10th. There were only eight students 
at that time but by Fall, 1948 there were already 15 and this number has 
steadily increased to 38 at the present time. There were but six members of 
the teaching staff, four professors and two lecturers. There was much to do 
and a spirit of joyful initiative permeated the new-born institution. 

With a deep respect and personal gratitude, I recall the memory of four of 
my colleagues who died a few years after this new foundation of St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s: of Professor Eugene V. Spektorsky, Professor George Fedotov (both 
were the chief author of the new Statutes), Dr. Eugene A. Moskoff and Mr. 
E. Dobriansky, all of whom worked for the best interests of the new institution 
with a marvellous spirit of idealism and self-sacrifice. And the name of the 
late Igumen Jonah has to be added here, then — this first year of the renovat¬ 
ed St. Vladimir’s, Dean of Students, later Bishop of Washington. Igumen 
(Bishop) Jonah was a wonderful man of deep spiritual ‘‘introversion”, a man 
of prayer and spiritual balance, humility and wisdom. 

A deep sense of unity and spiritual fellowship inspired relations between 
the members of the staff and their relations with the students. Bishop John 
Shahovskoy (Bishop of San Francisco) was Dean of the Faculty. He, with 
Dr. Peter Zouboff, was one of the chief promoters of the reorganization (or 
new foundation) of St. Vladimir’s. Professor of Philosophy was N. Lossky 
(now an honorary member of the Faculty) not only an outstanding philoso¬ 
pher, but the most important representative of Russian philosophy at the 
present moment, a man of deep and creative thought. Professor Spektorsky 
and Professor Fedotov were both great pedagogues and prominent scholars. 
All those men combined scholarship with a great personal charm. So the first 
years of this new evistence of St. Vladimir’s can be considered also as a promise 
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of further development, a promise that, we hope, will be realized by the 
combined efforts of professors and students, with the help of God. 

I must stress here the deep debt of gratitude that St. Vladimir’s owes to 
its kind friends that helped it in a most decisive and magnanimous way from 
the very beginning, ten years ago. Without the help of these men, St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s would not have been able to pose the foundations of its new activity 
nor develop it. The following men and institutions have been of great assist¬ 
ance: Union Theological Seminary with its President Dr. Van Dusen, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of U.S. in the persons of Canon E. N. West, 
Bishop W. T. Manning, Bishop L. L. Scaife, Dean Lawrence Rose, Dr. Henry 
Leiper of the Congregationalist Church of U.S., Mr. Paul Fekula, and Mr. 
Walter Chanas, the representatives of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs 
in America, Dr. Paul Anderson from the YMCA and others. 

In November 1948, Professor G. Fiorovsky, a leading and brilliant scholar 
in the field of Patristics, joined the Faculty; a year later he was appointed 
Dean of St. Vladimir’s and left St. Vladimir’s in the Spring of 1955. In the 
years following 1948, the Faculty was joined by Professors A. A. Bogolepov, 
V. Rev. A. Schmemann, S. S. Verkhovsky, Rev. P. Schneirla and V. Kesic. 

We hope, and we are confident, that the spirit of union and spiritual fellow¬ 
ship that inspired the life of St. Vladimir’s at its beginnings will continue to 
inspire its future destinies and that with its modest means it will help to 
preach the Gospel of our Salvation. 
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Twenty Years Ago 

by Basil M, Bensin 


RESPONSE to a requcst of the Committee for the celebration of the Twen¬ 
tieth Anniversary of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, I shall 
present a brief historical sketch on the origin and establishment of the Sem¬ 
inary. It was my privilege to be a participant in the events preceding the 
opening of the Seminary and in the formative steps of its activities of 1938- 
1942. 

I would like to point out that the organization of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
was in the logical continuation of the educational objectives of the first 
American Orthodox Seminary founded in Minneapolis, Minnesota in 1905.1 
shall present a brief historical glance on that Seminary. 

It so happened that I was personally inspired in my work at that Seminary 
by Tikhon, Archbishop of the Aleutian Islands and North America when I 
met him in St. Petersburg in 1903. In the Summer of 1903, Archbishop 
Tikhon was appointed as an active member of the Holy Synod, residing in 
the bishop’s quarters of St, Alexander Nevsky Lavra, At that time, I was a 
senior student at the Theological Academy of Moscow visiting the Archives 
of the Holy Synod in St. Petersburg in order to gather material for my 
Bachelor’s Thesis. 

I had an opportunity to visit Archbishop Tikhon and discussed the possi¬ 
bilities of working in America after graduation from the Academy. Archbishop 
Tikhon received me with charming, fatherly and sympathetic interest and 
clearly stated his intention to establish the first Orthodox Seminary in Amer¬ 
ica. He pointed out the necessity for specific requirements of candidates for 
the priesthood in America, emphasizing the indispensible knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish for future use in the Church and the School. ‘T think that within fifty 
years,” he said, “we shall conduct our services in the American Churches in 
English.” He was surprised to learn that I had studied English for two years 
at the Academy, Finally, he favorably accepted my application for the posi¬ 
tion of instructor at the proposed Minneapolis Seminary. After my corres¬ 
pondence with him upon his return to America, I was appointed to that 
position in 1905, after my graduation from the Moscow Theological Academy. 

Upon my arrival in America in August, 1905, I met Archbishop Tikhon 
in Chicago for his final instructions before my departure to Minneapolis.* I 
was greatly impressed by his frank advice to rely on my personal judgement 
and observation in my new work in Minneapolis and to act in accordance 
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His Eminence Tikhon, Archbishop of the Aleutian islands and North 
America, Founder of the first Orthodox Theological Seminary in the 
United States. (St. Petersburg, 1903) 


with actual circumstances and needs of our Church. He especially called my 
attention to the urgent need for instructions to adult candidates for the priest¬ 
hood who were formerly uniats and to Carpatho-Russian, Galician and Rus¬ 
sian teachers and Churchmen who were to be ordained for new parishes of 
the uniats returning to Orthodoxy. 

I did my best to build up the curricula and educational work in that new 
Seminary. Archbishop Tikhon requested that I send him informal regular 
reports on the progress of my Seminary work. He always replied to my report 
letters encouraging my work with the signature, “Your good wisher — 
blagozhelatel — Archbishop Tikhon” in purple ink. 

Upon my arrival in Minneapolis, and acquaintance with the Seminary, 
I received a friendly reception from Father Constantine PopofF, acting dean 
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of the Seminary and Alexander G. Kukulevsky, instructor and Choir director. 
During my five years of teaching at the Minneapolis Seminary (1905-1911), 
I had an opportunity to attend the University of Minnesota to obtain a B.S. 
and M.S. degree before my return to Russia in 1911. 

The Seminary was located at the Missionary School which was built on 
the parish grounds by Bishop Nicholas (Ziorov) in 1897, and my living quar¬ 
ters were in the parish house across the street. Upon completion of their 
studies at that school, the student spoke Russian and English fluently. Our 
language of instruction was Russian, but we had an English teacher, namely 
Miss Cleora L. Smith. The curricula of the Seminary included History of 
the United States and Civics in addition to English and American Literature. 

The first school year (1905-1906) was exceedingly difficult and loaded by 
special hours of studies with the adult group of candidates for the priesthood 
for whom we arranged special vesper services and preaching practices on 
Sunday evenings in their own Carpathian and Galician dialects. Michael 
Fekula, former teacher and journalist in Galicia, was particularly talented in 
preaching. He was ordained by Archbishop Tikhon in 1906 and became one 
of the prominent missionaries among the Uniat parishes.^ 

In November of 1906, the newly appointed dean of the Seminary, Rev. 
Leonid Turkevich arrived in Minneapolis. Before his departure to Minne¬ 
apolis, Archbishop Tikhon gave him personal instructions similar to those 
given me, i.e., to follow the life needs of our Church for the successful devel¬ 
opment of the Seminary.^ 

During four years’ work with Father Turkevich, we built up the curricula 
for the Seminary as directed by Bishop Tikhon. Father Michael Ilinsky, a 
graduate of the St. Petersburg Theological Academy, and Ingram W. Irving, 
formerly an Episcopalian minister and teacher of Theology, who was ordained 
by Archbishop Tikhon, came to the Minneapolis Seminary later. We were 
all on very friendly terms. 

About thirty Orthodox priests graduated from the Minneapolis Seminary. 
They were the first American-born Orthodox clergymen who successfully 
served in various parishes of this country and Canada as was planned by 
Archbishop Tikhon when he opened the Seminary in Minneapolis. 

Twenty years later, on my second arrival in America in 1930, I met many 
of my old friends and colleagues; Father L. Turkevich, Rev. M. Ilinsky, Rev. 
A. Kukulevsky, priests and former students. An Alumni Association of the 
North American Theological Seminary was organized and it met with Metro¬ 
politan Platon after one of his services at the Cathedral at 107 Houston 
Street in New York. 

The general situation of our church life in America at that time, after the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, was in a most catastrophic stage. Reopening 
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of the Seminary and the renewal of educational activities were among the 
first needs for the re-establishment of a normal church life. This was the aim 
of the Alumni Association. A special educational committee of the Association 
was created with Bishop Benjamin (Basalyga), graduate of the Minneapolis 
Seminary as Chairman. I was invited to be Secretary. The first action of the 
committee was to publish a prayer book of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom 
in Slavonic and English. I prepared the text introduction and interpretation 
of the Liturgy. Finally, the first edition of the St. John Chrysostom Liturgy 
was published by the Alumni Association in 1934 in New York; the sixth 
edition was published in 1956. 

The reopening of the Seminary was a more difficult problem, particularly 
with the need of a building since the Tenafly Seminary building and church 
were abandoned and lost. An unsuccessful attempt was made to obtain a 
building at Akron, Ohio in conjunction with the Municipal University at 
Akron at the suggestion of Father Athanasy Hubiak. 

Simultaneously, the head of the Greek Orthodox Church in America, 
Archbishop Athenagoras of New York City, decided to establish a general 
Orthodox Seminary of America, serving all Orthodox churches with the 
participation of every Orthodox jurisdiction. This idea was conveyed to 
Metropolitan Platon who favorably accepted it. He delegated Bishop Benja¬ 
min of Pittsburgh to the Organization Committee of Archbishop Athenagoras; 
I was invited by Bishop Benjamin as an advisor. After the first conference, I 
was appointed by Archbishop Athenagoras as Secretary of the Committee 
and at his request, prepared an elaborate memorandum with a general plan 
of the organization and curricula of the Seminary. The proposed location of 
the Seminary was a large estate obtained at Pomfret, Connecticut by Arch¬ 
bishop Athenagoras. 

According to that plan, English would be the common teaching language 
of theological subjects at the Seminary, but the liturgical languages would 
remain Greek and Church Slavonic. The staff of the Seminary would consist 
of Greek, Russian and other Slavic professors. Admission requirements for 
the Seminary included a college degree obtained from an American University. 

This plan was discussed with Prof. Kartashev and Father Bulgakov of the 
Paris Theological Institute. These Professors were lecturing in America at 
that time. Father Bulgakov attended the Conference with Archbishop Athen¬ 
agoras and was favorably impressed with the idea of a General Orthodox 
Theological Seminary of America. 

After the death of Metropolitan Platon on April 20, 1934, and the election 
of Metropolitan Theophilus on November 21, 1934, the project of open¬ 
ing the Seminary came to a new phase. This matter had been considered 
by Metropolitan Theophilus with Patriarch Barnaba of Serbia in Belgrade 
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The General Orthodox Theological Seminary Organization Commit¬ 
tee of Athenagoras, Archbishop of North and South America, New 
York City. 

Left to right, seated: Bishop Benjamin (Basalyga) of Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church of America, Archbishop Athenagoras, Father Sergej Bulga¬ 
kov, Professor St. Sergius Theological Institute of Paris. Standing; Paul 
Anderson, YMCA Secretary, and other members of the stoff of Arch¬ 
bishop Athenagoras. (October 26, 1934) 


in 1935 while Metropolitan Theophilus visited Yugoslavia. Both of them 
recognized the necessity of reopening the Seminary and Patriarch Bamaba 
suggested that the admission of Serbian students be secured for American 
Serbian parishes. For some reason, Metropolitan Theophilus decided not 
to participate in the proposed plan of Archbishop Athenagoras and decided 
to establish a Russian Seminary in New York. Possibly this was the advice 
of Patriarch Barnaba, or perhaps Metropolitan Theophilus wished to be 
cautious and avoid possibilities of complications from a formal agreement 
with the Greek church authorities. As a matter of fact, Metropolitan Platon, 
after the proclamation of autonomy of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America in the Cleveland Sobor of 1924, made a special agreement with 
the Syrian Archbishop Aftimios to proclaim and independantly establish 
“The Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic Church in North 
America”. This was eventually chartered by Archbishop Aftimios on Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1928, in the State of Massachusetts. However, this attempt was not 
realized due to the opposition of the Russian clergy and the Greek Orthodox 
Church.'* 

Evidently Metropolitan Theophilus, in not accepting the project of Arch- 
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bishop Athenagoras^ was cautiously avoiding possible misunderstandings after 
the unfortunate experience of his predecessor. Metropolitan Theophilus de¬ 
cided to submit this matter of reopening the Seminary to the All-American 
Church Sobor held at New York City on October 7, 1937^ for consideration. 

In 1935, I was appointed by Metropolitan Theophilus as Supervisor of 
Parochial and Sunday Schools and Secretary of the Educational Council. In 
1937, I was requested by him to prepare a special report for submission to 
the New York Sobor on the reopening of the Seminary. In this report, I out¬ 
lined the need for a Seminary of college level in accordance with the general 
standard of the other Christian denominations in America which are served 
by ministers and priests with college degrees.^ 

I proposed the reopening of the Seminary in New York City in conjunction 
with Columbia University. My report was favorably accepted, however two 
amendments were submitted. One was proposed by Archbishop Arseny of 
South Canaan, Pennsylvania who proposed the establishment of a special 
school in South Canaan Monastery for training psalmists and choir directors. 
Another proposal of Bishop Leonty of Chicago was to arrange the seminary 
in conjunction with the University of Chicago Theological College. Metro¬ 
politan Theophilus made the motion to appoint three committees, one for 
each project: 1) Bishop Makary, Dr. Bensin and Dr. Zouboff for the New 
York project; 2) Bishop Leonty for the Chicago project, and 3) Archbishop 
Arseny for the South Canaan project, assuming that each committee would 
present their reports directly to him. The financial plan for reopening the 
Seminary was not considered by the Sobor. 

After careful investigation, Bishop Leonty reported that the project with 
Chicago University was not feasible. Archbishop Arseny reported on the 
possibility for the establishment of the proposed school for training church 
readers and choir directors in South Canaan under the name of a Pastoral 
School. 

After a year of preparatory work before the reopening of the Seminary 
in New York City, the committee of Bishop Makary submitted an elaborate 
plan with provisional by-laws of St, Vladimir’s Seminary indicating admini¬ 
strative, educational and financial possibilities for the Seminary to Metro¬ 
politan Theophilus. This project was approved by Metropolitan Theophilus 
and St. Vladimir’s Seminary was reopened on October 3, 1938, after services 
celebrated by Metropolitan Theophilus at the Holy Trinity Church at 402 
Glenmore Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The following day, Monday, October 
4, the first lectures were arranged in the parish hall of Christ the Saviour 
Church, 51 East 121st Street, New York City. Metropolitan Theophilus 
opened lectures in person after prayers in the church where he read the 
Gospel of that day and preached a brief sermon blessing the faculty and 
students. 
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The students were accommodated at the Union Theological Seminary 
apartments near Columbia University. They attended morning classes at 
Columbia University. Lectures in theological subjects were given in the parish 
hall of Christ The Saviour Church. 

The first faculty of the Seminary consisted of Bishop Makary (Ilinsky) 
as Dean and five professors: Rev. Alexander Kukulevsky, Dean of Students 
or Inspector, formerly instructor at Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Basil M. Bensin, 
also formerly instructor and Secretary of the Faculty at the Minneapolis Sem¬ 
inary; Eugene A. Dobriansky, graduate of the Imperial St. Petersburg Theo¬ 
logical Academy; Eugene A. MoskofF, graduate of the Law School of the 
Imperial University of Kharkov and Ph.D. of Columbia University, and 
Simeon E. Andreeff, Choir Director of the Cathedral, Church music pro¬ 
fessor. Dr. B. M. Bensin was appointed as Secretary of the Faculty.^ 

The Seminary Council or Executive Committee consisted of the following 
persons: Metropolitan Theophilus, ex-officio, President of the Seminary; 
Rev, A. G. Kukulevsky, Treasurer; E. A. Dobriansky, Secretary; Dr. Peter 
P. Zouboff, Paul M. Fekula, Rev. John Pishtey of the Metropolitan Council, 
and Rev. Joseph Dzvonschik of the Alumni Association of the Seminary. 

The sponsoring committee for securing financial support for the Seminary 
consisted of many prominent persons, not only Russians but also representa¬ 
tives of the Episcopalian Church including William T. Manning, Bishop of 
New York; E. M. Stires, Bishop of Long Island; Rev. Lauriston Scaife, 
Director of the Y.M.C.A.; Harvey W. Anderson, Rev. Dederik Fleming and 
Rev. Howard Robbing. Several professors of Columbia University — Boris 
Bakhmetieff, Vladimir P. deSmitt, Prof. Andrew N. Avinofl of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Prof. Michael I. RostolzeflP of Yale University, Prof. Clarence 
Mannin of Columbia University, Dr. Stephen Duggan, Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education and several prominent Russian laymen: Basil V. Hvoschin- 
sky of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co., Igor I. Sikorsky, famous aviator- 
inventor; Boris S. Sergievsky, aviator; Prince Serge A. Gagarine, Prince Serge 
P. Obolensky, Pierre A. Routsky, Alexis R. Wiren and Paul M. Fekula were 
also on the sponsoring committee. 

The sponsoring committee was organized by the outstanding activities of 
a member of the organization committee of the Seminary, namely Peter P. 
Zouboff. Arrangements for the admission of students to Columbia University 
and to the University of New York presented the first problem in the early 
school years. Dr. B. M. Bensin and Dr. P. P. Zouboff acted as liaison officers 
for the Seminary in establishing contact with the Director of Admissions and 
the Dean of the College of Arts of Columbia University. Fortunately we were 
met with a very sympathetic response from Dr. H. Hawkes, Dean of the 
College of Arts, who was very interested in our students and secured scholar- 
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ships for the most outstanding students; Vladimir Borichevsky, Michael 
Kovach and Paul Shafran. The Curricula of the students at the two Uni¬ 
versities were arranged to meet the University requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and also to fulfill the Seminary requirements. Courses 
in Humanities^ History, Philosophy, Sociology, Psychology and classical langu¬ 
ages were required. All the theological courses of the Seminary were taught 
in Russian. Russian and Church Slavonic were taught with particular em¬ 
phasis on the interpretation of the church services. Daily prayers in Church 
Slavonic were read in the Church of Christ the Saviour. On Saturdays and 
Sundays, the seminarians attended Church services at the Cathedral, partic¬ 
ipating in the choir and reading prayers. 



Group of Sf. Vladimir’s Seminarians in the front of Hamilton Hall, 
Columbia University with Dr. H. Hawkes, Dean of the College of Arts, 
and Dr. B. M. Bensin, Professor of St. Vladimir’s Seminary. (May 1942) 
Left to right: J. Sopchak, N. Fedetz, P. Shafran, Dr. B. M. Bensin, 
M. Draovich, M. Kovach, Dean Dr. H. Hawkes, J. Rabiecki, V. Borichev- 
sky. 


The opening of St. Vladimir’s Seminary was met with a great deal of 
enthusiasm on the part of the Orthodox and Episcopal clergy of New York 
City. In September 1939, the Seminary obtained an excellent location on the 
grounds of General Theological Seminary in New York of the Episcopalian 
Church. Here, St. Vladimir’s Seminary had its own classrooms and dormi¬ 
tories at White Hall. This was a real opportunity to build up the normal 
educational activities of the Seminary for the following years. Within the 
walls of General Theological Seminary, St. Vladimir’s Seminary took on 
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many American features. Thus Orthodox education began its way toward 
“Naturalization or Americanization” as forseen by Rev. Leonid Turkevich 
while he was Dean of the Minneapolis and the New York Seminary of Tenafly 
and as he outlined in his report to Archbishop Platon in 1913.^ 

At that time, I was appointed by Metropolitan Theophilus as Dean of 
Students in charge of the students living in White Hail. During the 3^ 
years of my work in White Hall, 1939-1942, I had the pleasure of experienc¬ 
ing a close family atmosphere among the students in their daily work and 
life.Our students were living on the same grounds as the Episcopalian 
Seminarians and taking meals in the same dining hall. In a very short time, 
we arranged our own Seminary Chapel in White Hall for our daily morning 
and evening prayers before Orthodox icons. The Choir responses often at¬ 
tracted the attention of Episcopalian Seminarians who frequently visited 
White Hall. The association between Episcopalian Seminarians and our stu¬ 
dents was mutually beneficial. 

The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of America showed great interest 
in St. Vladimir’s activities. Members of that organization often visited the 
Seminary and became some of the most active sponsors of St. Vladimir’s. 
Paul M. Fekula, a son of our former student of the Minneapolis Seminary, 
Father Michael Fekula, was a very enthusiastic supporter of the Seminary. 

Our Seminary and the University curricula were successfully coordinated. 
The greatest difficulties in the university studies arose during the freshman 
year until the student became adjusted to the college methods of study and 
writing assigned papers. In many cases, we were in direct contact with uni¬ 
versity professors and the dean, to overcome such difficulties. 

In 1942, the first of our students, Vladimir Borichevsky and Michael 
Kovach graduated from Columbia University. The faculty and students of 
the Seminary rejoiced on that happy occasion since this was a great achieve¬ 
ment for the students and Seminary. Prof. E. Dobriansky and I gave con¬ 
gratulating speeches to the students. 

However in 1942, the Seminary’s financial situation^* became almost crit¬ 
ical. Most of the financial support was given by private persons such as Prof. 
B. A. Bakhmetiev, and B. Sergievsky. Only 5% of the Seminary budget of 
$4,000.00 was covered by the church collections. Payments to General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary for occupation of White Hall were delayed and the salaries 
of the teaching staff remained unpaid, reaching a sum of $1,500.00. I tried 
to appeal to the Church authorities in my article published in the official 
''American Orthodox Messenger'' in May 1942 and appeared in person to 
the Clergy Conference held at Scranton, Pa.^*^^ but my appeals were not 
answered. Because of these financial difficulties, Metropolitan Theophilus 
issued a declaration stating that admission to the Seminary was being dis- 
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continued.^'* Under these circumstances, I decided to leave the Seminary and 
obtained employment at the U.S. Geological Survey at Washington, D.G. and 
later moved to the University of Alaska. 

In summarizing the achievements of St. Vladimir’s Seminary during these 
first five years, I might say that the general plan for the Orthodox Seminary 
of America, visualized by Archbishop Tikhon in 1903, had been realized. It 
had been manifested in that the first graduates of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
were also the first Orthodox Chaplains in the U.S. Army and Navy, fulfilling 
the requirements for adequate higher education of the same level as Catholic 
priests and Protestant ministers of this country. In this case, St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary followed the actual educational standards of the American clergy 
in response to the raised intellectual level of our Church members educated 
in American schools and colleges. 

The further growth and development of St. Vladimir’s Seminary depends 
upon a better understanding of the great significance of the Seminary in the 
future of Orthodoxy in America. 
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Ten Years Ago 

by N. S. Arseniev 


February 1st, 1948, St. Vladimir’s Theological Seminary, which began 
as a professional school for the preparation of Orthodox clergy in the U*S.A. 
in October 1938, reopened after a short break. But this time on new premises 
as an institution that, according to its new Statutes, had to evolve by and by 
as a Graduate School of Orthodox Theology. The new Statutes were finally 
passed by Metropolitan Theophilus and the Bishop Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America on June 3rd, 1948. 

I arrived in New York from Europe on February 8th and began my lectures 
at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on February 10th. There were only eight students 
at that time but by Fall, 1948 there were already 15 and this number has 
steadily increased to 38 at the present time. There were but six members of 
the teaching staff, four professors and two lecturers. There was much to do 
and a spirit of joyful initiative permeated the new-born institution. 

With a deep respect and personal gratitude, I recall the memory of four of 
my colleagues who died a few years after this new foundation of St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s: of Professor Eugene V. Spektorsky, Professor George Fedotov (both 
were the chief author of the new Statutes), Dr. Eugene A. Moskoff and Mr. 
E. Dobriansky, all of whom worked for the best interests of the new institution 
with a marvellous spirit of idealism and self-sacrifice. And the name of the 
late Igumen Jonah has to be added here, then — this first year of the renovat¬ 
ed St. Vladimir’s, Dean of Students, later Bishop of Washington. Igumen 
(Bishop) Jonah was a wonderful man of deep spiritual ‘‘introversion”, a man 
of prayer and spiritual balance, humility and wisdom. 

A deep sense of unity and spiritual fellowship inspired relations between 
the members of the staff and their relations with the students. Bishop John 
Shahovskoy (Bishop of San Francisco) was Dean of the Faculty. He, with 
Dr. Peter Zouboff, was one of the chief promoters of the reorganization (or 
new foundation) of St. Vladimir’s. Professor of Philosophy was N. Lossky 
(now an honorary member of the Faculty) not only an outstanding philoso¬ 
pher, but the most important representative of Russian philosophy at the 
present moment, a man of deep and creative thought. Professor Spektorsky 
and Professor Fedotov were both great pedagogues and prominent scholars. 
All those men combined scholarship with a great personal charm. So the first 
years of this new evistence of St. Vladimir’s can be considered also as a promise 
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of further development, a promise that, we hope, will be realized by the 
combined efforts of professors and students, with the help of God. 

I must stress here the deep debt of gratitude that St. Vladimir’s owes to 
its kind friends that helped it in a most decisive and magnanimous way from 
the very beginning, ten years ago. Without the help of these men, St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s would not have been able to pose the foundations of its new activity 
nor develop it. The following men and institutions have been of great assist¬ 
ance: Union Theological Seminary with its President Dr. Van Dusen, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of U.S. in the persons of Canon E. N. West, 
Bishop W. T. Manning, Bishop L. L. Scaife, Dean Lawrence Rose, Dr. Henry 
Leiper of the Congregationalist Church of U.S., Mr. Paul Fekula, and Mr. 
Walter Chanas, the representatives of the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs 
in America, Dr. Paul Anderson from the YMCA and others. 

In November 1948, Professor G. Fiorovsky, a leading and brilliant scholar 
in the field of Patristics, joined the Faculty; a year later he was appointed 
Dean of St. Vladimir’s and left St. Vladimir’s in the Spring of 1955. In the 
years following 1948, the Faculty was joined by Professors A. A. Bogolepov, 
V. Rev. A. Schmemann, S. S. Verkhovsky, Rev. P. Schneirla and V. Kesic. 

We hope, and we are confident, that the spirit of union and spiritual fellow¬ 
ship that inspired the life of St. Vladimir’s at its beginnings will continue to 
inspire its future destinies and that with its modest means it will help to 
preach the Gospel of our Salvation. 
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The Statutes of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of 1945 

by Alexander A* Bogolepov 

“The Statutes of the Russian Orthodox Church”, adopted in 1945, define 
the structure of the contemporary Russian Orthodox Church and its relation 
with the Soviet Government.^ They were formally accepted on the 31st of 
January 1945, by the Russian Church Sobor consisting of bishops, clergy and 
laymen. They went into effect immediately after their approval by the Sobor 
without confirmation by the Soviet Government. The chairman of the Sobor, 
the Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Metropolitan Alexei, pointed out in his ad¬ 
dress, that the Orthodox Church is freely governed in its internal affairs. Mr. 
G. G. Karpov, the chairman of the governmental Council for the Russian 
Orthodox Church Affairs, also underlined that “The October Revolution ... 
freed the Russian Church from the bonds which shackled” its internal affairs. 
The intention of these announcements was to make the impression that the 
new “Statutes” were a result of a free act of the self-governing church, and 
that they were exclusively an ecclesiastical and not a state act. 

But reality proved to be different. In the first place, the Sobor could not 
have convened without the permission of the Soviet Government. The necess¬ 
ity for such permission is even found in Section 7 of the Statutes. Long before 
the convocation of the Moscow Sobor in 1945, a system to give permissions for 
all religious conferences was laid down in the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic (R.S.F.S.R.) by the law of April 8, 1929 concerning relig¬ 
ious associations and by the Instruction of October 1, 1929, issued by the 
People’s Commissariat of the Interior for the implementation of this law. 
These acts, a striking reflection of the police-state principles, have a direct 
bearing on the activities of the central bodies of the Russian Church, as far 
as they act within the boundaries of the R.S.F.S.R. 

According to Article 31 of the above mentioned Instruction, permission 
for a convention is based upon an examination of the “participating mem¬ 
bers” of the gathering or convention, as well as an examination of the “aims 
and agenda” of the meeting. 

The draft of the new Statutes, as one of the subjects of the agenda” of the 
Sobor, would necessarily be known to the Chairman of the Council for the 
Orthodox Church Affairs inasmuch as the “elaboration of projected legisla¬ 
tive acts” belongs to the competence of this Council. During the session of the 
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Sobor, Mr. Karpov naturally had no reason to make objections to the Statutes 
since a draft of the Statutes had passed his office. Karpov’s support of the new 
Statutes is especially noteworthy since certain articles of the Statutes changed 
the previously issued acts of the Soviet Government. If the representative of 
the Soviet Government had no objections to these innovations^ it is only because 
they had received prior approval of the Soviet authorities. During the course 
of the Sobor, the project, according to official sources, was accepted ‘Vithout 
any objections” by those attending, without debate and during only one ses¬ 
sion, a greater part of which was taken up by salutatory speeches.^ This means 
that the Sobor merely placed its stamp of approval to a previously elaborated 
project which had the consent of the Soviet authorities. Actually it could do 
nothing else. 

In spite of the fact that the Statutes of 1945 were never published as a state 
law, for all practical purposes, they have a force equal to the laws promulgated 
by the Soviet Government itself. As a result, the acts superceded by the 
Statutes were no longer enforced, and the government bodies began to act in 
accord with the new rules established by the Statutes of 1945. 

The principle claim of Soviet propaganda is that the Soviet Government 
not only abstains from persecuting the Church but even guarantees the free¬ 
dom of religion. In this respect, it was much more advantageous for the 
government to present the Statutes as a purely ecclesiastical act, promulgated 
without any activity on the part of the State. 

1. Significance of the Statutes. 

In many respects, the Statutes are advantageous for both the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church and for the Soviet state. The terror of persecution instigated by the 
Communists consisted not only in the confiscation of Church property, the 
destruction of Churches, the diminishment of the ranks of the clergy and 
faithful by physical means, the extreme restriction of the Church activities 
but also in the destruction of the organization of the Church. According to 
the Soviet law, the Church was divided into small groups isolated from 
ecclesiastical authority and union with one another. The law recognized only 
small groups of twenty believers who were united for the purpose of worship. 
These groups could receive permission to rent a place of worship from the 
government and to employ ministers of the cult. All these ministers of the 
cult were considered as equals. A superior was not allowed to communicate 
authoritatively with a subordinate. The Central Church authority did not 
have the right to direct the diocesan bishops. The bishops were deprived of 
any authority over the priests and the groups of twenty believers as parishes. 
All measures of compulsion and punishment, even of purely ecclesiastical 
character, were forbidden. (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, Sec. 11; Instruction of 
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Oct 1, 1929, Sec. 9).^ The regulations of the ecclesiastical authorities were 
to be accepted only on a voluntary basis. It is easy to imagine the difficulties 
connected with the administration of the Church, when any act of ecclesiast¬ 
ical authority could, by a malevolent denunciation, result in prosecution with 
dire consequences. 

The Soviet government soon realized that the Church as a whole could not 
be used in the interests of the Communist state while it was scattered in small 
disunited groups without a central control. The emphasis of the Communist 
Government shifted from tolerating groups of twenty believers to an establish¬ 
ment of a strong central authority which could direct the whole Orthodox 
Church on the path agreeable to Communist policy. 

This move was aided by the action of the hierarchy. From the time of the 
incumbency of Metropolitan Sergius as Locum Tenens, some hierarchs see¬ 
ing no other way out, began to cooperate with the Soviet State, supporting 
it in both internal and external difficulties. By this move, the bishops hoped 
to re-establish the destroyed church structure and to reunite the splintered 
Church in order to strengthen it for the future. 

The Statutes gave the Church a united and centralized organization. The 
State recognized the authority of the hierarchy within the Church. The higher 
“ministers of the cult” received the right to give directions to their subord¬ 
inates. Parish organizations became parts of the general system of ecclesiastical 
government. But all Church institutions were placed upon the control of the 
government. A whole system of controlling bodies, both on the top and local 
level, was created. They are given sufficient power to coordinate the activities 
of the Church authorities in line with the interests of the Soviet Government. 
The parallel functioning of the ecclesiastical bodies and the controlling Soviet 
bodies defines the whole course of the Church administration in the Soviet 
Union. 

2. The Means of Government Control Over the Church. 

Communist control over the Church is presently vested in a special “Coun¬ 
cil for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs” under the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR. The chairman of the Council is the government’s representative 
to the Church and acts in the name of the Government with all the authority 
of a Minister. 

The special functions of the Council are: a) the elaboration of the legisla¬ 
tive and administrative acts concerning the Russian Orthodox Church and 
the submission of these acts for the consideration of the Government; b) the 
preliminary examination of requests of Church bodies which require govern¬ 
ment approval (allocation of places of worship, printing facilities, material, 
etc.); c) supervision on the carrying out of laws concerning the separation of 
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Church from state and the separation of school from Church. This last func¬ 
tion is, in effect, a control of the activities of Church bodies and all clergymen 
within the narrow frames of the “freedom of worship” defined by the state. 
The control functions are exercised locally by the commissioners of the 
Council for the Orthodox Church Affairs existing under the Governments 
of the Union Republics and the Autonomous Republics as well as under the 
Executive Committees of the Territorial and Regional Soviets.'^ 

3. The Local Sobor and the Sobor of Bishops. 

The structure of the Church administration as defined by the Statutes of 
1945, reflect some peculiarities of the Soviet constitutions. These are demo¬ 
cratic in appearance only. According to them, the highest authority is vested 
in institutions popularly elected. In practice, however, authority is based on 
centralization and subordination, with the strictest adherence of the lower 
state bodies to the authority of the higher. The administrative bodies are 
controlled not by the elected representatives of the people but by an oligarch¬ 
ical group or by one person only. The organization of the Orthodox Church 
thus also retains an external facade of the conciliar system (sobomost). In¬ 
ternally, it is built on the personal system and on centralization. The ruling 
bodies which bear this appearance of the conciliar system are: the Local 
Sobor, the Sobor of Bishops and the Sacred Synod. 

The Statutes of 1945 begin with a declaratory preface with reference to 
the Local Sobor; the preface is not included in the enumeration of the fol¬ 
lowing sections. According to it .. the highest authority in the Russian 
Orthodox Church in matters of faith, Church administration and Church 
courts, namely, legislative, executive and judicial, is vested in the Local Sobor, 
which is convened periodically, and which consists of Bishops, clergy and 
laymen.” Defining this Church body as a sobor (council), the Statutes gives 
no indication as to the make-up of its membership in respect to the propor¬ 
tions of each group. It is not clear whether all diocesan Bishops are de facto 
members, or whether only certain ones are to be invited. The method of 
selecting the lay and clerical delegates is not defined, be they elective or 
appointive and if appointive, then by whom? In any case, there is hardly a 
doubt that the membership of the Sobor is to be examined and approved by 
the state authorities just as the membership of any other convention gathered 
for religious purposes (Instruction of the NKVD, of Oct. 1, 1929, Sec. 31). 
Accordingly, the qualification of the delegates rests upon his approval by the 
government. In this connection, the members of the Sobor, lay or clerical, 
cannot be considered as being elected representatives of the ecclesiastical 
districts or establishments of the Orthodox Church. The Local Sobor is there¬ 
fore not truly representative of the whole Church but a conference consisting 
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only of persons who have been admitted by the Soviet Government to take 
part in it. 

On close inspection, it also becomes evident that the Local Sobor is not an 
active body periodically convoked for decisions on ecclesiastical matters. No 
established periods for calling the Sobor are given in the Statutes. It is called 
at the desire of the Patriarch and, of course, with Government permission 
(Sec. 7). If the Patriarch deems that it is not .. necessary to consult the 
voice of the clergy and laymen”, or even if he should want to call a Sobor 
but finds it impossible due to “external circumstances” (Sec. 7), brought 
about by the State’s objection, then it is possible that the Sobor will not meet 
for many years. There is only one mandatory reason for calling a Sobor and 
that .. in case of the Patriarch’s death, or for some other reason which dis¬ 
ables him from exercising his office” (Sec. 12). The Sobor for the election of 
a new Patriarch must be convoked .. not later than six months after a 
vacancy occurs on the Patriarchal throne,” (Sec. 14), provided that the 
Sacred Synod manages to obtain the State’s approval. 

The election of the Patriarch is the only function which exclusively belongs 
to the Local Sobor. There are no distinctions made of the subjects which 
are reserved to the Local Sobor, the Council of Bishops or to the Patriarch 
himself, acting with the Sacred Synod. The Local Sobor as well as the Sobor 
of Bishops, is called by the Patriarch .. for consideration of vital important 
issues” (Sec. 7). In other words, the Local Sobor and Sobor of Bishops can 
act only on matters submited for their consideration. They may not raise new 
points on their own initiative. The latter is in full accord with the regulations 
governing religious assemblies. The issuance of State permission is contingent 
upon the approval of their “aims and agenda”. If the Soviet Government 
considers the “aims and agenda” to be contrary to “the State order and 
security,” permission will not be granted. (Instruction of Oct. 1, 1929, Art. 
31). It is likely that the approval of the “aims and agenda” of the meeting 
hinges upon a prior examination of the decisions which are to be made at 
the meeting. Only in this way can the “aims” of the meeting be completely 
established to be within the interests of the Soviet State. The grandoise de¬ 
scription of the Sobor as the highest legislative, administrative and judicial 
body of the Church hides an extreme scarcity of power. The Sobor has neither 
definite competence nor independence of initiative. It can only act upon 
questions presented to it. 

The Council of Bishops is in a similar situation as to the limits of its com¬ 
petence. Contrary to the ancient canonical tradition, there is no provision 
as to the number of times the Council has to convene yearly. Its sessions may 
also take place only with the previous permission of the Government. The 
decisions are governed by the same provisions as those applicable to the Local 
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Council. The Council of Bishops likewise has no definite competence or rights 
of initiative. Practically, it is easier to convoke the Bishops’ Sobor without 
the participation of clergy and laymen. Under the circumstances however, it 
is even not always possible to call a Bishops’ Sobor. The opinions of bishops 
are sometimes requested by telegraph. Their written replies are treated in the 
same manner as votes during a session. 

The limitations placed on these two bodies are quite understandable con¬ 
sidering the policy of the Communist government which is highly suspicious 
of all conferences. 

4. The Patriarch. 

The Patriarch occupies the highest position within the Church Govern¬ 
ment. According to Sec. 1 of the Statutes, ‘"the Russian Orthodox Church 
is headed by the Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia”. The Patriarch is vested 
with all the powers of the Head of the Church, “On behalf of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, he establishes relations with the heads of other Autoceph¬ 
alous Churches” (Sec. 4) . In internal affairs, .. the Patriarch has the right 
to send pastoral letters to the whole Russian Orthodox Church” (Sec. 3). His 
name as the Head of the Church is mentioned during the divine services in 
all Russian Orthodox Churches in the USSR and abroad (Sec. 2). The 
Patriarch is the authority directing the activity of the central collective bodies 
of the Church; the Local Sobor, the Sobor of Bishops and the Sacred Synod. 
There is no indication given in the Statutes for his responsibility before any 
of these bodies. He, and he alone, is vested with broad powers in the matters 
of the ecclesiastical government. The organs of the administration are sub¬ 
ordinated to him. Such centralization of authority is very convenient for the 
State to bring the activities of the Church in conformity with the aims of the 
Soviet policy. But the State must be certain that the Patriarchal throne is 
occupied by a reliable person. 

In spite of the fact that the Patriarch is elected by the Local Sobor, the 
results of these elections are governed by the investigation of all “the par¬ 
taking members” and “the aims” of the Sobor. These investigations are made 
by the Council for the Orthodox Church Affairs before permission is granted 
for convoking the Sobor. The “selected” members of the Sobor know before¬ 
hand how they are supposed to act. The Statutes contain a very carefully 
formulated and significant regulation forcing the electors of the Patriarch to 
cast their ballots only for the person known to be agreeable and acceptable to 
the Soviet Grovemment. Article 16 reads that “the Patriarch has the seal and 
the stamp (official letterhead) which are duly registered by the proper civil 
authority.” This means that the Patriarch can begin to function in his office 
only after his seal and stamp have been registered by the State authorities. 
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The problem here is not that of a seal of the Patriarchal See but of a seal 
and stamp issued to a certain person appointed as Patriarch, If it were a seal 
and stamp of the Patriarchal Throne transferable to every newly elected Patri¬ 
archy then it would be adequate to register it once and for all instead of being 
necessary to include a special indication to this effect in the Statutes. 

The interpretation of the term ‘‘the registration” of the seal and stamp 
as that of a personal registration of their holder is confirmed by the fact that 
the same rule applies to every new diocesan bishop as well as to every new 
parish priest. The bishop administers the diocese entrusted to him “using his 
official stamp and seal registered by the proper civil authority” (Sec. 26). 
“The parish priest (also) has the stamp and seal registered with the proper 
civil authority” (Sec. 48). Neither the diocesan bishop nor the parish priests 
may perform their duties without the registration of the stamp and seal. The 
word “registration” is used in Soviet laws to denote a permission. 

The law of April 8, 1929 introduced the registration of all religious associa¬ 
tions (Sec. 2). Only after having been registered may the religious associations 
take up their activities (Sec. 4). But if the registration should be declined, 
the religious association cannot function at all. The registration of the stamp 
and seal of the clergymen according to the Statutes of 1945 practically means 
the permission for them to perform their duties, or in other words, the appro¬ 
bation of appointments of Patriarch, diocesan bishops and parish priests by 
the civil authorities of the Soviet Union. The rejection of the registration of 
the stamp and seal of every single clergyman is equal to prohibiting him to 
perform his ecclesiastical duties. 

In view of this veiled system of approval, the members of the Local Sobor 
convoked for the Patriarch’s election must vote for the person to whom the 
stamp and seal would be issued. And they will refrain from voting for a candi¬ 
date not acceptable to the government to avoid any risk for themselves or for 
their candidate. The election of a Patriarch is nothing more than the forced 
consent to accept the candidate favored by the Soviet Government. 

The extent of the Patriarch’s authority is first of all evident in his relations 
with the episcopate. In this respect, he is not “primus inter pares” but is the 
immediate authority over them. Instead of the traditional election of bishops 
or their nomination by a Synod of Bishops, Article 24 of the Statutes provides 
for the appointment of bishops by a Patriarchal Ukase. The Patriarch can 
appoint bishops by his own authority. He is not bound to consider a recom¬ 
mendation made by any other ecclesiastical body. Translation of a bishop is 
in effect the same as an appointment of the bishop to a new diocese not prev¬ 
iously occupied by him. Translation of bishops can also be accomplished by 
a Patriarchal Ukase. 

The Patriarch has the authority to oversee the activities of the diocesan 
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bishops^ who are bound to report annually about their dioceses according to 
approved form (Sec. 31). On the basis of these reports as well as independent¬ 
ly of them, the Patriarch "‘in case of need’" can give bishops “brotherly advice 
and direction with respect to their duties and administration’* (Sec. 5), i.e., 
give them authoritative directives and admonitions. As the person who con¬ 
trols the activity of diocesan bishops, “the Patriarch has the right to award 
them appropriate titles and highest ecclesiastical honors” (Sec. 6). This 
dependence of the bishops on the Patriarch reduces them to “obedient serv¬ 
ants” of his will. 

According to the customs of the Orthodox Church, the Patriarch also has 
the responsibilities of governing his diocese. The Russian Patriarch is “the 
ruling bishop of the Moscow diocese” (Sec. 7). In view of his numerous 
responsibilities over the whole Church, his duties as diocesan bishop of 
Moscow are assumed by “the substitute for him with the title Metropolitan 
of Krutitsi” (Sec. 9). The Patriarch reserves the right to give him “directions” 
concerning the administration of the Diocese of Moscow (Sec. 9). 

Relieved of dependence upon any ecclesiastical body, the Patriarch remains 
under constant control of the governmental Council for the Orthodox Church 
Affairs. “In questions requiring the permission of the Government of the 
Soviet Union, the Patriarch communicates with the Council for the Ortho¬ 
dox Church Affairs” (Sec. 11) and only through it can he receive the appro¬ 
priate permissions. The appointment and translation of Bishops is finally 
determined by the civil authorities, that is, in their willingness to register the 
seal and stamp of the new bishop (Sec. 26). Inasmuch as the Council for the 
Orthodox Church Affairs can hinder every action of the Patriarch, it is ad¬ 
vantageous for the Patriarch to clear beforehand every administrative act 
with the Council. Thus the powers of the Council are practically extended 
to the right of granting or denying permission for such acts before their 
acceptance by Church bodies. 

5. The Sacred Synod. 

In addition to the Sobor of Bishops, the Orthodox Churches have a perm¬ 
anent administrative body, namely the Synod of Bishops under the presidency 
of the Head of the respective Church. The Russian Orthodox Church “is 
administered by the Patriarch of Moscow together with the Sacred Synod” 
(Sec. 1). The membership of the Sacred Synod corresponds in general to the 
Synods of other Orthodox Churches. “Three members of the Sacred Synod 
are permanent and three are temporary” (Sec. 18). The permanent members 
are bishops holding the most important positions in the Church: Metro¬ 
politans of Kiev, Leningrad and Krutitsi (Sec. 19). The inclusion of tempor¬ 
ary members give an opportunity for other Bishops to take part in turn in the 
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activities of the Sacred Synod. This opportunity is limited in the Moscow 
Patriarchate. Considering the large number of bishops, only a few of them 
can hope to become temporary members. All dioceses are divided into groups 
for this purpose. Of this group, one bishop who is senior by date of consecra¬ 
tion, is invited for one session of the Synod. In the period of one year, only 
six temporary members can be called since the sessions are held twice yearly: 
the summer session from March to August and the winter session from Sep¬ 
tember to February (Sec. 21). In view of the large dimension of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, the number of members of the Sacred Synod (six bishops) 
is very meager. An increase of the Synod membership would be of importance 
only if the responsibility and authority of the Synod were broadened. Actually, 
the functions of the Synod are severly limited. 

Neither the competence of the Synod nor the procedure of its functioning 
is defined in the Statutes of 1945, There is no indication of the subjects 
which belong solely to the competence of the Synod and which could not be 
decided by the Patriarch alone. Unlike other Orthodox Churches, the Sacred 
Synod of the Russian Church does not have specially designated responsibili¬ 
ties independent of the Patriarch. There is no indication in the Statutes 
whether decisions are reached by majority of votes or unanimously. It is not 
clear even whether a vote is necessary at all. The Patriarch is Chairman ex- 
officio of the Synod but there is no indication whether he is bound by the 
majority vote of the Synod’s members. In practice, all important acts of the 
Russian Church are styled “Ukases of the Most Holy Patriarch of Moscow 
and all Russia”. Sometimes it is mentioned in the text of the Ukase that it 
contains “the decision of the Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia and the 
Sacred Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church under the Patriarch.”^ How¬ 
ever, it is clear from the heading that it is the authority of the Patriarch that 
gives the Ukase the binding force for the Church and it is unlikely that he 
would promulgate anything contrary to his own wishes. A Kolosov, a well 
informed author of the article “Religion and the Church in the USSR” in 
Soviet ^‘Great Encyclopedia^^ calls the Synod a consultative organ of the 
Patriarchate (p, 1,787). 

The agenda of the Sacred Synod depends on the Patriarch. The Patriarch 
is free to submit those subjects for consideration of the Sacred Synod which, 
according to the Statutes, belong to his personal competence. Accordingly, the 
sphere of the Synod’s activities can be enlarged or reduced to a minmum in 
confirmity with the Patriarch’s wishes. In practice, the appointment and trans¬ 
lation of bishops which could be performed by the Patriarch alone were 
deliberated by him with the Synod and lately such acts were published as 
“decisions of the Sacred Synod”.^ Suspension of bishops abroad in ecclesiast¬ 
ical functions and their indictment before an ecclesiastical court were also 
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promulgated through the Synod/ The bestowal of high ecclesiastical honors 
and rewarding with the titles of Archbishops or Metropolitans are performed 
by the Patriarch alone/ 

In purely consultative functions^ the Sacred Synod of the Russian Orthodox 
Church differs from similar organs in other Orthodox Churches in which the 
Synod of Bishops as a permanent ecclesiastical body has the definite and de¬ 
cisive vote on matters belonging to its competence. This fact re-emphasizes 
the subordinate position of the Russian bishops with respect to the Patriarch. 

6. Diocesan Administration. 

The diocese is the basic administrative division of the Russian Church, The 
diocesan borders correspond to political divisions: territories, regions and re¬ 
publics (Sec. 23). Dioceses are divided into deaneries (Sec. 29) which in turn 
are comprised of parishes. 

The administration of the diocese is built on the personal authority of the 
bishop, just as the central administration is based on the authority of the 
Patriarch. “The diocesan bishop is the responsible head of the diocese entrust¬ 
ed to him” and “governs it either personally (according to local conditions) 
or with the assistance of the diocesan council” (Sec. 26). But even if a dio¬ 
cesan council exists, it does not restrict the bishop in any way. The diocesan 
council “consists of three to five persons chosen among presbyters” and it 
is formed by the bishop himself (Sec. 26). This guarantees a membership 
favorable to him. Like the Sacred Synod, the diocesan council has no specific 
rights or duties. Its functions consist of “preparing for the bishop’s decision” 
such subjects which the bishop sees fit to direct to the council “for that pur¬ 
pose”, i.e., for preliminary investigation (Sec. 27). Of course, the chancelery 
of the diocesan bishop, existing in every diocese (Sec. 26), can also fulfill 
functions of the diocesan council if the bishop does not feel that a diocesan 
council is justified under the given conditions. Laymen have no activity in 
diocesan administration. 

The administration of the deanery is entrusted to the district dean who is 
appointed by the diocesan bishop from among the parish priests. He super¬ 
vises the activity of the parish clergy and the financial situation of the parishes 
(Sec. 30). The dean must visit his parishes not less than twice yearly and 
report on the conditions of his district to the bishop every six months. The 
dean promulgates regulations of the bishop, takes care of the spiritual needs 
of the parishes which temporarly do not have priests and, when necessary, 
gives brotherly advice to priests and other clerics. He submits candidates to 
the bishop for rewards (Sec. 30). The district dean is an auxiliary organ of 
the diocesan administration wholly subordinate to the bishop. He exercises his 
functions alone without the aid of other priests. The Statutes provide for no 
convention of the deanery’s clergy. 
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7. Parish Administration. 

The changes brought about by the Statutes of 1945 are especially apparent 
in parish administration. The earlier groups of twenty believers, as organiza¬ 
tions replacing parishes, consisted contrary to the canonical principles of the 
Orthodox Church, exclusively of laymen and were controlled accordingly to 
Soviet laws by the civil authorities. The Priest was not the leader of the parish 
but a hired celebrant of religious rites and formally was not subject to the 
diocesan bishop, In order to place the religious groups into the general struc¬ 
ture of the Church, the position of the priest with relation to these groups 
required revision and the authority of the diocesan bishop was to be extended 
over the parish clergy and the parish communities. The relations with the 
proper state authorities also required consideration. As a result, the re¬ 
organized parish found itself in the double dependence: on the diocesan 
bishop and on the local Soviet authorities. 

The previously existing religious groups became ‘‘parish communities” 
according to the Statutes of 1945. “A parish community may be organized 
voluntarily by registration with the local civil authority” (Sec. 37), i.e., with 
its permission. However, the minimum of twenty believers for such an organi¬ 
zation remained a requirement for the community to receive “the free use 
of a church and the objects necessary for religious services” (Sec. 39). The 
parish organization consist of a general parish assembly, a parish council as 
its executive body and an auditing committee. All members of the community 
take part in the general parish assembly. The parish council consists of the 
church warden, his assistant and the treasurer elected by the parish assembly. 
The priest is a member of the parish council ex-officio (Sec. 40). The auditing 
committee consists of three elected laymen (Sec. 42). 

Parallel to the civil structure of the USSR in which the main role is played 
by the Executive Committees, the parish council serves an equally important 
function in the parish. The main activity of the general parish assembly 
consists in electing the parish council and the auditing committee and pass¬ 
ing on the reports of the auditing committee (Sec. 42). Although the title 
to the place of worship and the necessary implements is vested in the parish 
community (Sec. 39), their administration is vested in the parish council as 
the executive committee of the community. It “looks after all the economic 
matters of the parish” and sees “to the maintenance, heating, lighting, and 
repair of the church; the supplying of all necessary objects required for ser¬ 
vices” such as sacerdotal vestments, liturgical books, candles, etc. The parish 
council is likewise responsible “for all the parish funds, supervises the accounts 
and the disbursement of the funds” and “makes contributions from the 
parish funds for various ecclesiastical and patriotic needs.” It provides for 
the support of the clergy if, by agreement, the clergy is to receive a regular 
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salary (Sec. 41). The function of the auditing committee is that of control. It 
constantly “oversees the economical means of the church and the distribution 
of parish monies.” It makes a quarterly audit of church goods and funds and 
controls the correctness of expenditures. It reports its findings to the general 
parish assembly (Sec. 42). 

After the general parish assembly had been placed in the background, the 
parish council became more dependent on ecclesiastical and civil authorities. 
A major change was made with respect to the parish priest whose position has 
gained in authority. His appointment no longer depends on religious groups 
who formerly elected him. He is now appointed by the diocesan bishop (Sec. 
35). His functions are no longer limited to the performance of divine services. 
According to the Statutes, the parish priest is “the head of the parish com- 
muity of faithful”; he is entrusted with “the spiritual guidance of the faith¬ 
ful” and the “administration of the clergy and the parish” (Sec. 35). He 
is now the chairman of the parish council with special authority as such. “The 
executive body of the parish community of the faithful, i.e., parish council, 
administers the economical matters of the parish under the guidance and 
supervision of the parish priest” (Sec. 41). This supervision is also extended 
over the individual members of the parish council. “In case of illegal activities 
of the parish council or of its individual members, the parish priest informs 
the diocesan bishop of these occurences”. After an investigation of the case 
and the consultation with the local commissioner of the Council for the 
Orthodox Church Affairs, the bishop may direct the parish to “replace in¬ 
corrigible members of the parish council with new members” (Sec. 46). 

At the same time the parish council remains responsible to the civil author¬ 
ities for the preservation of the church building and its implements (Sec. 41). 
Should the auditing committee find any misuse or incompleteness of the 
church goods or funds, it must report this fact directly to the local city or 
village Soviet authorities (Sec. 42). In this case, the members of the parish 
council are held responsible before the civil authorities. 

8. Dualism in the Diocesan Administration. 

One of the problems of the Statutes was the extension of the diocesan 
bishop’s authority over the parish. The bishop, however, has become bound 
up in many matters of the church administration with the consent of the 
local commissioner of the Council for the Orthodox Church Affairs. Thus a 
dualism arose in the diocesan administration. 

Formerly, the registration of a religious group and the allocation of a place 
of worship was exclusively a civil function. Now the consent of the local 
bishop is necessary for the opening of a new parish. “The allocation of a 
church building or a house of worship to a parish community” is effected “by 
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the proper civil authorities with the consent of the local bishop” (Sec. 38). 
This limits the former disorderliness in the opening of parishes without respect 
to the diocesan needs inasmuch as the bishop controls the “reasonable dis¬ 
tribution of churches and parishes in his diocese” (Sec. 39). This partially 
reestablishes the old canonical principle requiring the permission of the bishop 
for the opening of a new parish. But in the opening of a new parish, the bishop 
is dependent on the civil authorities, who also give permission for the use 
of the church building. 

The greatest change was made in the reestablishment of the bishop’s auth¬ 
ority over the parish clergy; he is now formally authorized to appoint the 
parish priest, the latter is formally made subject to the bishop’s authority 
and responsible to the bishop. The parish priest “is responsible to the diocesan 
bishop for correct performance of the services according to the church order 
and for exact carrying out of the directives of the diocesan bishop concerning 
the spiritual guidance of the clergy and the parish community” (Sec. 36). 
The subordination of the parish priest to the bishop’s authority and the 
elevation of the priest to the position of head and leader of the parish enable 
the diocesan bishop to influence the parish through his directives to the 
parish priest. Thus the parish again became an integral part of the diocese. 

But before appointing a priest, the bishop must first ascertain whether his 
candidate will be accepted in that capacity by the civil authorities, which can 
refuse to register the seal and stamp of this parish priest (Sec. 14). Likewise, 
any member of the parish clergy can be removed by the Soviet authorities if 
his activity is prejudicial against the interests of the Communist order. The 
removal of individual members of the parish council from their office can be 
achieved by the bishop only with the consent of the civil authorities (Sec. 46). 
When extending the bishop’s powers over the parish, the Statutes let the 
bishop enjoy his rights under the strict control of the local civil authorities. 

9. Economic Matters. 

The basic policy of Soviet law with regards to the property of religious 
associations lies in depriving them the rights of ownership and even the rights 
of a corporation. According to the Decrees of Jan. 23, 1918, “On the separa¬ 
tion of Church from State”, churches and religious associations have no right 
to own property and they have no right of a juristic person (corporation) 
(Sec. 12). All property of the Orthodox Church (churches with all imple¬ 
ments, land, schools, charitable institutions, publishing houses, candle factor¬ 
ies, etc.) went into the hands of the State and became the property of the 
people. The Church retained the “right to use” the church buildings with the 
objects that are needed for religious services, each time with the specific per¬ 
mission of the State (Sec. 12, 13). In 1929, this policy developed into a 
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system of incredibly rigid restrictions on its financial activity of the Church. 
Since the religious associations were deprived of the rights of “corporatons”, 
the law of April 8, 1929 forbade them any contract or agreement with a view 
of any commercial or industrial activity even if these are connected with the 
cult, e.g., the lease of a factory for the manufacture of candles, publications 
of service books, etc. (Sec. 11). The Church was even prohibited from col¬ 
lecting membership dues since this was considered the ‘‘levying of obligatory 
collections or imposts” which was forbidden (Decree of Jan. 23, 1918, Sec. 11; 
Instruction of Oct. 1, 1929, Sec. 9). Only “voluntary donations” were per¬ 
mitted from members of a particular religious association. 

When these “donations” were collected by a group of twenty believers “for 
the upkeep of the place of worship,” “for the engagement of ministers of cult” 
and “for the expenses of its executive body,” a local fund had to be established 
for this group. But a central fund for the whole religious association was not 
permitted. Religious congresses and executive bodies elected by them were for¬ 
bidden to form any kind of a central fund for collection of voluntary dona¬ 
tions. They were allowed to use these donations for the discharge of only those 
expenses which were connected with their activities (Law of April 8, 1929, 
Sec. 54, 26; Instruction of Oct. 1, 1929, Sec. 12). 

With the introduction of the Statutes, the picture somewhat changed. Ac¬ 
cording to Sec. 43 “Church funds are composed of voluntary donations of 
believers during the church services, the same donations for altar breads 
(prosfori), candles, etc.”, and of “general contributions for the needs of the 
church”. Thus new sources of income such as receipts for altar-breads, candles 
and other objects used during the services were added to the voluntary dona¬ 
tions for the needs of the church. In this way, the former purchase of candles 
and altar breads was reestablished. But the voluntary character of contribu¬ 
tions must be preserved, inasmuch as the church is forbidden to deal in com¬ 
mercial transactions. Therefore the Statutes use the term, “voluntary dona¬ 
tions of believers”, not only regarding the collection of money during the 
service but also regarding the receipts for altar breads and candles. The 
difference between the old and new order is that in former times, the price 
of these objects was fixed by the church community as the seller, but now, 
by the purchaser himself who pays whatever he wants. Under these conditions, 
the average price of candles and other objects can be easily established in 
practice and it cannot be but known to those who frequently attend the 
services in the church. 

The Statutes of 1945 introduced some changes in the management of the 
church funds. Before the Revolution, the parish church was a “subject of 
property right” similar in that to monasteries, the bishops’ residences and 
other ecclesiastical institutions. By the provisions of the Statutes of 1945, the 
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parish church is recognized anew as a subject of rights with respect to parish 
funds. Voluntary contributions are considered earmarked ‘‘for the needs of 
the church” (Sec. 43). Compensations to clergy are called “wages from the 
church” (Sec. 41), “Church funds are deposited in banks” not in the name 
of the parish community or parish council but “in the name of the parish 
church.” The disposition of church funds deposited in the banks belongs not 
to the parish council as executive body of the parish community but to the 
priest and the treasurer as a representative of the parishioners. Checks are 
signed by the priest and the treasurer. Records are required of the parish 
transactions (Sec. 44). Furthermore, the priest is obligated to make semi¬ 
annual reports of receipts and expenditures to the diocesan bishop (Sec. 45). 

A certain facilitation has been made for the provision of funds for the 
diocesan and central organizations. The Statutes make specific provisions for 
parish contributions for both the diocesan and patriarchal administrations. 
According to Section 41, the parish council makes “necessary payments for 
the support of the diocesan bishop, his administration and the theological 
courses for priests in the diocese.” The contributions of parishes for “general 
needs” of the Church also include those for “the patriarchal administration, 
the theological schools of the Patriarchate” as well as “for the acquisition 
of materials for the Holy Chrism (Myrrh).” 

All these contributions for the support of the church administration are 
enumerated in Section 41 of the Statutes together with obligation of the 
parish council for making payments for the maintenance of the church build¬ 
ing, for supplying the church with all objects needed for the divine services, 
etc. Thus they are no longer voluntary. While the maintenance of the parish 
organization is formally based on voluntary donations, the parish council is 
obliged to contribute for the diocesan and central administration. The obli¬ 
gatory character of these contributions requires certain direction from the 
patriarchal and diocesan administrations in interest of their even distribution. 
These funds also requires the establishment of central accounts in the diocese 
and the patriarchate which were previously prohibited. 

All these measures permit a better regulation of administration of the 
church funds. But, the church bodies may not freely dispose of the voluntary 
donations of the parishioners. The disbursements of parish funds are controlled 
by the local civil authorities through the parish auditing committee. The 
finances of the patriarchal and diocesan administration are further submitted 
to state scrutiny through the Council for the Orthodox Church AflPairs and 
its commissioners under the local Soviets, especially in connection with pay¬ 
ment of taxes to the State, which take a considerable part of the believers’ 
contributions. 

With the deprivation of the rights to own property and rights of a corpora- 
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tion, the Orthodox Church was placed in a very difficult position with respect 
to obtaining the implements necessary for performance of divine services. 
Without these, the ‘‘freedom of conscience” even in the limits of “freedom 
of religious worship” (Art. 124 of the Constitution of the USSR) can not be 
realized. In the Statutes, there is a special section, 33, according to which 
“for the purpose of supplying the churches of the diocese with necessary 
implements of divine services, candles, incense, etc.”, a candle factory and 
a shop for the manufacture of crosses for baptism and other ecclesiastical 
objects may be opened in the diocese, with the permission of the local civil 
authorities. It is not indicated by whom and under which conditions such 
factories can be established. It is evident though, that the Soviet state only 
may do it, and that special permission of the civil authority is necessary before 
people’s property can be utilized for church needs. 

In practice, a candle factory was opened in 1953. A shop for the manufacture 
of chalices, patens, censers, candlesticks, etc. was also opened.^ Beginning in 
1942, the official “Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate” appeared monthly. 
Then under the “publications of the Patriarchate” liturgical books began to 
be printed, replacing those which were destroyed by the State earlier. In 1956, 
a Bible was published in Russian. 

* * * * 

The conditions of the freedom of worship, like all other civil rights, are 
very peculiar under the Soviet regime. According to Article 124 of the Con¬ 
stitution of the USSR, the Soviet state “insures civil rights by placing printing 
presses, stocks of paper, public buildings and other material requisites for the 
exercise of civil rights, in the disposal of the working people.” Since the citizens 
of the Soviet Union are guaranteed several “freedoms” only “in conformity 
with the interests of the working people” and “in order to strengthen the 
socialist system” (Art. 124), the State provides these material means, only 
when exercise of the freedom of speech, press, assembly, etc., serve the Com¬ 
munist purposes. Such a “help” from the state is in effect another means of 
suppression of the civil liberties. The “freedom of worship” is in the same 
position inasmuch as the State has direct control over the church buildings 
and all objects necessary for worship. Measures of administrative enforcement 
(approval of clergymen, appointments, continuing control of their activity, 
the removal of clergymen from office by arrest or banishment, etc.) are 
supplemented by methods of economic oppression. 

In economic relations, the church bodies depend at every step upon the 
benevolence of the atheistic state. No matter how much money had been 
collected by the members of a religious community for the place of worship, 
the state authorities have the right to decline their request for use of a church 
building. Under several pretexts, they can cancel an agreement concerning 
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a church although it had been built by the believers themselves. They can 
also stop the printing of liturgical books^ the manufacturing of candles, crosses 
for baptized children and other necessary implements for services. Freedom 
of worship may at any moment be made a remote possibility by applying one 
of the numerous economic levers in the hands of the State. 

Oppressions and privileges in the economic sphere serve one and the same 
purpose, to direct the Church on the path favorable to communism, to sup¬ 
port the external and internal politics of the Soviet Government. The methods 
of economic ocntrol crown the unprecedented system of state oppression of 
religion created by the followers of economic materialism. 
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The Russian Orthodox Church Today 

by N. S. Timasheff 


November 24, 1957, about two weeks after the celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of the October Revolution, Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
and two of his aides visited Moscow. They had two interviews with Nikita 
Khruschev which lasted a total of four hours. During the second interview, a 
statement was elicited from Khruschev concerning his views on religion. The 
relevent part of the interview reads as follows: 

“Mr. First Secretary”, said Considine, one of Hearst’s aides, “you have 
made several references to God, the human soul, and spiritual freedom under 
Communism. How is it that any man who might believe in all those things is 
denied advancement in the Communist party?” 

This was his answer: “Because the situation is incompatible. We are athe¬ 
ists. Certainly we use the name of God, as in ‘God’s truth’, but it is only a habit. 
We could just as easily say T give you my word’ ”. 

“We are atheists, but we have a tolerant attitude toward all people. There 
is no contradiction in this attitude. But if the acceptance of religion is inter¬ 
mingled with political activity that works against the Communist party, that 
is different. If they intrude on political activity, that is against our Constitu¬ 
tion”. New York Journal American, Nov. 24, 1957. 

Almost at the same time (Nov. 9), the Patriarch’s 80th anniversary was 
celebrated. On that occasion, two receptions were held, one of which was 
held at the Patriarchate and was attended, among others, by G. Karpov, 
chairman of the Council on the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church. The 
other was held at Karpov’s office, with a much larger attendance. During 
the former, a letter of congratulations signed by Bulganin was read by Karpov 
(published in Izvestia, Nov. 9). The Premier at that time stated that the 
Soviet government highly praised the Patriarch’s patriotic activity and his 
efforts in the struggle for peace. The Patriarch thanked and promised further 
efforts along the same lines. Karpov made a speech in which he emphasized 
that Alexei had understood the events of 1917 better than most clergymen 
and had continued to occupy the right position. (Zhurnal, Moskovskoi Patri- 
arkhii*, No. 11, pp. 16-18). In his reply, the Patriarch said that the nation 
was celebrating the 40th anniversary of the restoration of the Patriarchate 


* This publication will be referied to later in this article as the Zhurnal. 
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which became possible only under the Soviets and which granted the Church 
“freedom of inner government” {Zhurnal, No. 11, p. 21). 

Of course^ a few days earlier, the Patriarch had sent his congratulations 
to the Soviet Government. As has been usual since Stalin’s death, these 
congratulations were acknowledged by Karpov, in an impersonal note to the 
editorial board of the Zhurnal (ibid. pp. 3-4). 

These few statements, all quite recent, can be used as a starting point in 
the analysis of the religious situation in Russia today. There is no significant 
change in comparison to 1955 or 1956, the years following the antireligious 
upsurge of the days when Malenkov seemed to be the top man in the Soviet 
Union. But in a situation dominated by compromise and unstable equilibrium, 
it is important to determine whether the terms of the compromise, which were 
reached during the war, are still observed. The main terms are three in num¬ 
ber: 1) The Church is expected to be “loyal” to the Soviet Government and, 
consequently to support its foreign policy, 2) the ruling party continues to 
consider religion as an enemy to be combatted, but on the ideological level 
only; the Church is not allowed to fight back, 3) the Church is granted what 
has been called by the Patriarch “freedom of inner government”, in other 
words, that amount of tolerance which is necessary to continue its activity 
confined mainly to supplying the people with divine services celebrated ac¬ 
cording to the millenial tradition of the Church. Using recent information, 
let us explore the situation along these three lines. 

Church-State Relations 

During the past few years, direct support of Soviet foreign policy by the 
top dignitaries of the Russian Orthodox Church has been most conspicuous 
relative to the Suez affair and the Hungarian Revolution. The New Year 
(1957) message of the Patriarch to the bishops and other clergymen severely 
condemned “the aggression against Egypt” and interpreted the Hungarian 
Revolt as “an attempt of the enemies of the people to disrupt normal life and 
provoke serious tensions. Unfortunately”, he continued, “many ill informed 
foreign clergymen asked us to advise our government to stop helping the 
Hungarian people in their struggle against the fomenters of disorder”. In a 
cable to Dr. Blake, President of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Metropolitan Nicholas displayed a similar attitude toward 
the Hungarian events. In messages addressed to the Patriarch of Alexandria 
and to the head of the Coptic Church in Egypt, Patriarch Alexei and Metro¬ 
politan Nicholas have expressed their sympathy and informed them that the 
Russian Orthodox Church had transferred some money to them in order to 
help those among their flocks who had suffered from the aggression (Zhurnal, 
No. 3, pp. 4-5). 
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the peoples, was entirely supported by the Church (Zhurnaly No. 3, pp. 45-6). 
In May, the Zhurnal welcomed the coming guests in advance, and expressed 
the desire of the Church to use the meetings as a Christian testimony in favor 
of peace. 

On July 31, a meeting was arranged among the students of the two theo¬ 
logical academies, selected students of the eight seminaries and participants 
of the festival. Metropolitan Nicholas made a speech emphasizing that the 
desire of peace was a unifying force among all Christians. On August 3, an¬ 
other meeting was arranged between representatives of the guests and 35 
young Russian Christians, the main topic on the agenda being ‘‘The Civic 
Duty of Young Christians”. A certain note of discord appeared in that some 
of the guests spoke in favor of pacifism while the Russians emphatically de¬ 
nied this approach to the problems of peace. One of the students of the Lenin¬ 
grad Academy stated that his Church blessed labor, especially meritorious 
labor (trudovoi podvig) (Zhurnal, No. 9, pp. 31-34). 

In general, the Festival did not develop exactly as planned by the govern¬ 
ment, the Russians, among them students of the ecclesiastical schools, seem 
to have used the opportunity to learn more about the West. Here is an excerpt 
from a revealing report of an American participant. 

“During the Moscow Youth Festival, I visited the Lavra with a large group 
of Catholics, Protestants and Orthodox from the West as well as from the 
East. Some of them were undoubtedly fellow travelers, but the rest were of 
all shades of political coloration, even to the most decided and outspoken 
anti-communists. Under one of the old trees of the monastery, a Pole was 
sitting, a good Polish Catholic layman who had been in opposition to the 
fellow-travelling Pax movement in Poland long before Gomulka came into 
power. He was surrounded by the Russian theological students who bombard¬ 
ed him with questions about the situation of the Church in Poland. They 
had obviously obtained a great deal of information about the situation in 
Poland, but they still seemed amazed by the matter of fact answers given by 
the Pole. For them, Poland seemed to provide an important precedent, namely 
that much can be obtained from a Communist government. 

“The Russians flocked around a French Catholic pacifist who distributed 
Russian leaflets which had been printed in London. The main idea in the 
leaflets was that all Christians who think bearing of weapons is against their 
conscience ought to be exempted from military service. 

“The Russian clerics emphasized the friendliness of many Soviet military 
representatives, particularly Marshall Zhukov, toward the bishops and the 
patriarchs. They told tales of many late vocations for the priesthood among 
intellectuals, of the increasing number of monastic vocations and of the her¬ 
mits who again are to be found in the deep Russian forests, as in the first 
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Christian centuries.” (Gunnar D. Kumlien, in the Commonwealth, Nov. 15, 
1957). 

Anti-Religious Activity 

It is obvious that, under the compromise, the Church renders some services 
to the government’s foreign policy. According to one of the clauses of the 
compromise, the Church is exposed to anti-religious propaganda without 
having the right to reciprocate by making religious propaganda. The signific¬ 
ance of anti-religious propaganda in the total setup of the Soviet regime has 
been repeated in an article which has appeared in the magazine Nauka 1 
Zhian, Nov. 1957. 

F. I. Garkavenko, a member of the All Union Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific Knowledge, wrote an article containing these state¬ 
ments, “The USSR is now a land of mass atheism. In our society today, re¬ 
ligion is but a survival of the past in the minds of a certain section, and the 
number of believers is continuing to dwindle. But there still are enough 
believers here to make it necessary for the Communist party to continue 
atheistic propaganda. The anti-religious campaign should denote special at¬ 
tention to young people.” 

The scope and content of the propaganda has been once again formulated 
in Komsomolskaya Pravda, March 12, the official publication of the Young 
Communists’ League which, according to statute, has to devote a large portion 
of its activities to the fostering of atheism. “Popular explanation of natural 
and social phenomena should be offered, with emphasis on these topics: 
Structure of the universe, origin of life and man, achievements of astronomy, 
biology, physical chemistry, the naturalistic concept of biological and social 
evolution. Teachers and instructors of technical schools and universities, phys¬ 
icians and astronomers should participate. The repertory of the choirs and 
dramatic clubs should include atheistic and anti-religious themes. In clubs 
and “red comers”, lectures in the style of scientific atheism should be delivered. 
The youth press, planetariums, observatories, and museums should all partici¬ 
pate. 

From May 20 to 30, a conference on scientific atheistic questions was held 
in Moscow, under the auspices of the society for the Dissemination of Natural 
and Social Knowledge. It was attended by 350 heads of anti-religious organi¬ 
zations and scientific institutions from all parts of the Soviet Union. The 
main address was delivered by Mitin, a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
According to him, “religious superstitions” are still strong among the toilers 
and inhibit their full participation in the construction of Communism. On 
the other hand, the number of anti-religious lectures has decreased and their 
quality has deteriorated. On the contrary, religious propaganda is on the 
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increase. Sermons are delivered provoking interest in the audiences, explain¬ 
ing the meaning of the rites. The atheistic lectures are poor; they do not really 
convey an anti-scientific character of religion. But the new clergy is quite 
different from that of olden days, they appear to be proud of scientific achieve¬ 
ments and try to prove the necessity of an alliance between science and relig¬ 
ion. Religious superstitions are found not only among the students, but also 
among the teachers. 

Interesting information about the extent of indifference relative to the 
secular religion of Marxism has recently appeared. A special commission 
appointed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the RSFSR 
made an extensive survey of the way Communist history and theory are being 
taught in the eleven institutions of higher learning situated in Saratov and 
attended by 18,000 students. The group found that the teaching was unsatis¬ 
factory. Many teachers have little knowledge about the history of the Party 
and greatly distort Marxism-Leninism. Many lectures are delivered from notes 
which have not been revised for years. When lecturing, the instructors pay 
little attention to the behavior of the students, less than half attend, and 
those who attend read newspapers, do their homework or talk with one an¬ 
other. The group members spoke with the students and found that the stu¬ 
dents are not interested in the topics mentioned above. Most of them are not 
familiar with the latest Party decisions as well as with the Communist theory; 
they do not understand the meaning of the events in the USSR and in the 
world. The meaning of the statement is clear; the students interpret the events 
in their own way, not as the Party would like them to do. 

The inability to destroy religion by means of anti-religious propaganda 
sometimes elicits, among the adepts of the official ideology, the tendency to 
return to “direct action”, i.e., violent persecution. Stories about such facts 
rarely appear. The more interesting is the following communication of the 
Komsomolskaya Pravda (March 19, 1957). At Easter, in Stalino, a big 
industrial center in the Donets basin, 15 youths gathered in front of the church 
with a phonograph and started dancing, but the militiamen requested them 
to quit. The same happened to those who had tried to arouse trouble for 
sellers of religious objects on the market. This brings us back to the compro¬ 
mise: religion may be fought by “ideological weapons” (and, let us add, by 
discrimination against the believers), but violence is taboo. 

Manifestations of Faith 

While anti-religious propaganda makes few converts, the Church has pre¬ 
served a large flock. During the 1956 visit of Russian clergymen to the United 
States, Metropolitan Nicholas agreed with an estimate (suggested to him by 
one of the American participants in the discussion) that the number of be- 
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lievers in Russia was about 50 million; since then^ this estimate has been 
repeated many times. At Christmas and Easter, foreign correspondents testify 
to large crowds in and around the Churches. The Zhurnal incidentally men¬ 
tions good attendance. For example, in the February, 1957 issue, one reads, 
‘"^Our churches are full of worshippers, especially on big holidays. Throughout 
the year, scores partake in Holy Communion, and during Lent, hundreds do 
the same (p. 60). A priest having come home from China visited the Troitsko- 
Serguievskaya Lavra on an ordinary Sunday and found the Trapeznaya 
church full of worshippers (No. 4, p. 11). 

Perhaps more important are reports about pilgrimages to monasteries and 
about the reconstruction and renovation of churches. The Zhurnal incident¬ 
ally mentions that ^‘moliebens” in front of the shrine of St. Sergius are said 
continuously throughout the day. Two new chapels had to be added because 
of the large number of pilgrims (No. 2, p. 13). 

An American tourist, led by a militantly atheist guide, visited the Kievo- 
Pecherskaya Lavra. Here are a few excerpts from her report. ‘‘Aged peasant 
women in black quilted coats, boots and head shawls were lunching against 
the wails of the Lavra. Monks darted through the herds of women bound for 
the caves. A queue was waiting at the entrance. .. Guided by the sound of 
the voice of my guide, I groped my way into the twisting catacomb. It was 
an eery procession; the blackness was relieved by underground chapels ablaze 
with gold and jeweled icons. Suddenly the tunnel was blocked. Two old wom¬ 
en, their broad backs barring the passage, were plastering a relic of a saint 
with kisses and tears.” The reporter concludes that, despite the exhortations 
on the part of the guide, she learned that there was religion in the Soviet 
Union (Marilyn Bender, in New York Journal Americany Dec. 19, 1957). 

During the year of 1957, quite a few churches were rebuilt or redecorated 
in the Soviet Union, namely in the dioceses Kaluga, Staraya Russa, Odessa, 
Poltava, Pskov, Vilna and Vinniza, some rebuilding was also done during the 
preceding years. A spectacular event took place in Leningrad. The famous 
Troitsky Cathedral in the Alexander Nevskaya Lavra, closed to the public 
for years, has been returned to the Church. The Zhurnal (No. 10) has devoted 
several articles to the event emphasizing that the cathedral was the third 
ranking church in St. Petersburg, as the capital of Imperial Russia is called 
in these articles. Probably, it will become the official cathedral of the Metro¬ 
politan of Leningrad. 

The persistence of religion is however best manifested in stories appearing 
in Soviet publications and calling attention to the danger. In Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, February 19, we read the following statements about religious life 
in Stalino (mentioned above), ‘‘Religious prejudices are still strong. The 
same girls who dance at night in the Palace of Culture can be seen in the 
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morning stepping out from churches. Quite a few boys and girls participate 
in religious rites. The reporter spent some time close to a church and observed 
several middle aged women who tried to attract girls to the churches praising 
the beauty of the service. A wedding was just ahead, and the girls could attend, 
if they so wished. And if they wanted icons or crosses, this could be easily 
provided. And actually crosses and icons can be easily bought on the market. 

From special statements about Stalino, the newspaper shifts to a general 
discussion of the religious situation. Many observations show that the clergy 
do not ignore the youth. On the contrary, they intensify their drive addressed 
to them. The celebration of the holidays is well adjusted to the goal of attract¬ 
ing the youth. In general weddings, births, deaths, and material difficulties are 
used to influence the people, especially the youth. 

Three Regent Reports 

Interesting reports about the state of religion in Russia have been published 
by the delegations from the Western European Exarchate of the Patriarchy 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 12,1955) and from the American Exarchate (Aug. 8-25,1956) 
published respectively in One Church (in the issues from 1956, Nos. 5-6 to 
1957, Nos. 9-10) and in the Messenger on the West European Exarchate 
(1957, No. 25, in French). Here are a few excerpts from both. 

On Sunday, December 4, 1955, the American delegates visited the Patri¬ 
arch’s Cathedral. They saw the streets filled with throngs of people leaving 
the church after the early liturgy. During the late liturgy (at which they 
attended), the whole body of worshippers (approximately 7,000) sang the 
Creed. The slow but majestic pace of the service was most impressive. In 
the Cathedral, every detail was meticulously observed; there was not one un¬ 
necessary movement. 

In the cathedral of Podolsk, the delegates found five priests, two in their 
thirties, two somewhat older and the senior priest in his fifties. On Sunday, 
a crowd of 3,000 attended the service. The parish furnishes the senior priest 
with an automobile. 

The delegates visited the Church of the Holy Trinity at Udelnaya, some 
45 klm. from Moscow. Three priests are serving there. At the night service, 
the church was crowded. They went to an adjoining building which serves 
as a baptistery. One of the priests told them that as many as fifty baptisms are 
performed on a day, and sometimes up to one hundred. The parish serves a 
large rural area and the priests are busy day and night. 

Most important is their detailed report about the St. Pimen’s Church in 
Moscow, since it gives insight into the parish life in Russia. At St. Pimen, 
like in many other churches, the clergy do not receive a fixed salary, but rely 
on voluntary contributions. The income of the senior priest is about 3,000 
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rubles a month, and the total income of the clergy (five more priests and two 
deacons) is 14,000 rubles. The senior priest pays 59 rubles a month for rent. 
He owns an automobile and has a chauffeur. The parish council pays stipulat¬ 
ed sums to the diocese and additional monies for the theological schools and 
pastoral courses. St. Pimen pays 40,000 rubles a month, approximately one 
sixth of the total gross income. The candles are bought at the factory (in the 
former Novo-Devichi convent) at cost and sold greatly marked up. St. Pimen 
sells about 1,800 prosphoras a week (out of them 1,000 on Sunday). Each 
day, two liturgies are celebrated. About 2,000 persons attend each. On great 
holidays the church is overcrowded (its capacity is 5,000). On St. Catherine’s 
day there were 500 communicants. During the preceding Lent, their number 
had been 35,000. 

On Fridays, before vespers (4-6 P.M.), four priests are on duty to hear 
confessions; three of them continue during the service and even after it, 
sometimes late into the night. Four times a week, Akatistoi are sung; the 
delegates were impressed that the whole congregation sung from memory or 
from note books laboriously copied by hand. On Sundays, there are from 25 
to 50 baptisms; on week days, the average is five. About 300 marriages are 
celebrated a year. In the average, two burials take place a day, this figure 
seems disproportionately low, but most bodies are taken directly to the ceme¬ 
tery church. 

In Kiev, according to the report of the delegate, pastoral courses have been 
organized since 1947 — to supplement the seminary. There are 75 students 
at the seminary. There are about 100 monks in the Kievo-Pecherskaya Lavra, 
165 nuns in the Presentation Convent of whom 15 to 20 per cent are younger 
women. The number of nuns and novices in the Florovsky convent is 300, in 
the Pokrovsky it is 260. 

Now let us shift to the report of the delegation from the Western European 
exarchate. Visiting the Moscow University, they saw a church with freshly 
repainted cupolas near it. Students of the University, came to the church 
to pray and to buy candles to be placed before icons, especially during the 
examination periods. Only recently has the church been returned to the 
believers. 

At the Church of St. Nicholas, the delegates were invited to take part in the 
parochial life for an afternoon. The six priests attached to the church were 
all busy. One of the priests said prayers before several coffins containing 
corpses to be buried the next day. In the middle of the church, another priest 
blessed the marriage of a young couple. Three more performed the baptism 
of about fifty babies. It was impressive to see the fifty couples, seconded by 
godfathers and mothers turning around the font and to hear them sing the 
appropriate hymns. One more priest was baptizing adults behind a screen. 
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The delegation concluded its report by a general judgment which, they 
say, has been made in response to Metropolitan Nicholas’ invitation to tell 
their impressions fully and frankly. Orthodox faith, in the Soviet Union, they 
say, is strong and vivid. The spirit of prayer is especially manifest in the sing¬ 
ing of the creed by the whole congregation. The dignity with which divine 
services are performed, orderliness and cleanliness in the churches is impres¬ 
sive. Good choirs perform liturgical songs admirably, although the choice of 
the melodies is not always happy; contrary to the directions of the Patriarch, 
there is too much concert singing. In Kiev, the celebration of special prayers 
(akatistoi) to the Blessed Virgin and the Saints is exaggerated to the extent 
of diverting attention from the liturgy. Sermons are rather disappointing. The 
priests limit their sermons to moral problems and do little to explain the 
dogmatic significance of the holidays to their flocks. Quite a few young priests 
are graduates of the ecclesiastical schools revived in 1943. The two academies 
produce a most favorable impression. But in the libraries one notices the ab¬ 
sence of new theological works and of new editions of the Church Fathers. 
The work of the students must be highly praised in the limits of the means 
available. But one notices the absolute lack of knowledge of modern theology 
and the inability to express ideas in theological and philosophical terms. But, 
after all, the people dearly love their Church and the priests who devote their 
lives to their flock. The Russian Orthodox Church is an authenic and real 
force. 

A very interesting document appeared in Istina (1957, No. 3), a Catholic 
publication devoted to the Oriental Churches. This is a letter from Father 
S., formerly of Paris, now archpriest in Kherson. Here are a few excerpts. At 
the Funeral Service for Archbishop Nikon of Odessa (April 1956), seven 
bishops co-celebrated, the number of priests and deacons attending the funeral 
was about two hundred. Several thousand people took part in the procession. 

The new bishop, Boris, visited, with the writer, all the six churches of the 
city of Kherson. At the service in the cathedral, twelve priests have co¬ 
celebrated with the bishop. At the Monastery of the Assumption (in Odessa), 
the writer met four retired bishops, among them the former Metropolitan 
Seraphim of Paris. 

During the year, the writer visited many parishes, many on the occasion 
of their Patron Saint’s day at which time large crowds were always present. 
The author had to take care of the serious problem of the insufficiency of the 
number of priests. It is being solved by ordaining some psalmoschiki trained 
on the job. In this way, the writer was able to furnish priests to all the 97 
parishes under his supervision, except two. 

In Kherson, the convent has been disbanded for many years. But the major¬ 
ity of the nuns have remained around and continue participating in church 
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life. One reads at church, another sings in the choir, a third bakes the pros- 
phoras, and so on. The ties have not been broken and on days designated for 
the memory of the dead, they gather at the writer’s cathedral and pray to¬ 
gether. 

Whatever the judgment about the policies of the top dignitaries of the 
Russian Church may be, the fact is, that on the basis of the ‘‘freedom of inner 
government“ mentioned by the Patriarch, a most intensive life is going on in 
the framework of the Church which, of course, is numerically weaker than 
before the Revolution, but innerly unshaken as testified by the faith, loyalty 
and spirit of sacrifice of the believers. This Church will not pass away. 
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'Book B^iews: 

Spiritual Talks of Bishop Sergius of Prague (in Russian: *‘Iz Besed Vladyki 
Sergiya Prazskago**)* Paris (Eglise Russe, 7 his rue du hois, Asnieres, Seine, France), 
1957 (with portrait, 88 pp.). 

There breathes a spirit of great religious authenticity, simplicity, depth and over¬ 
flowing kindness in this little volume. In reading these unpretentious little sermons or 
talks, you enter in contact with an atmosphere of genuine goodness and holiness. It 
takes hold of you, it is simple, deep, spiritually refined, beautiful and spiritually invigor¬ 
ating. More convincing than many learned and well-intentioned books you feel the life 
of the Spirit in the words and the personality of a man of real holiness and you feel the 
same way — cheerful humility, active, self-forgetting love for the fellow-man and that 
cheerful, humble obedience to God is open before you also. It is deeply earnest and .. . 
inspiring and reassuring. “My yoke is mild and My burden is easy”. It depends on you 
to take it upon yourself and to serve Him — always Him — in all the sections and 
activities of your life. “And you will find rest unto your souls”. 

This little book — to say it once more — breathes peace, earnestness, joy and humility, 
self-dedication to the good of the brethren, simplicity of heart and Wisdom. The fruits 
of the spirit. — N.A. 

Description of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople. Nikolaos 
Mesarites. Greek text edited with translation, commentary, and introduction by 
Glanville Downey. Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1957. Pp. 70. 
$2.00. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 47, Part 6, De¬ 
cember, 1957, pp. 855-924). 

Glanville Downey, currently Associate Professor of Byzantine Literature at The 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection and Member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of Harvard University, is unquestionably one of the most indefatigable 
American scholars in the field of Byzantine studies today. The work cited above is now 
made available in an English translation for the first time and the Greek text of Nikolaos 
Mesarites, which was originally written between 1198 and 1203 A.D. and published 
in the editio princeps of A. Heisenberg in 1908 (now out of print) again becomes avail¬ 
able to scholars and interested readers through the admirable efforts of Dr. Downey. 

Professor Downey’s text is based on photographs of the original manuscript pre¬ 
served in the Ambrosian Library in Milan. In addition to the Greek text and the English 
translation of that text, Professor Downey has provided the reader with an introduction 
to the life and works of Mesarites, three indices of scriptural passages, notable Greek 
words, names and subjects, and copious notes on the Greek text. He has drawn heavily 
on Heisenberg’s researches but has lavishly enriched our knowledge with his own. 

The text provides important architectural and art-historical information on a major 
Byzantine monument that is no longer in existence and a basilica which some sources 
claim was built by Constantine the Great, namely, the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople. (Professor Downey believes that the best evidence indicates Constantius, 
Constantine’s son, and not Constantine, built this church. Cf. p. 861, note 2 of the book 
under review.) The description of Mesarites provides a good deal of information about 
the city of Constantinople, Byzantine music and education, and a detailed description 
of the tombs of the Byzantine emperors and their families, who were entombed in the 
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Mausoleums of Constantine the Great and Justinian. These mausoleums were connected 
with the church. 

Professor Downey is to be commended for his lucid English translation, for his edit¬ 
ing of the Greek text, and for his resourcefulness in resuscitating another figure from 
the world of Byzantine philology. — John E. Rexine, Colgate University 

Apologetics (In Russian), Professor Archpriest V. Zenkovsky, Paris, 1957, YMCA 

Press, 262 pp. 

This is a very useful book written in a clear, lucid way. Some parts thereof are elab¬ 
orated a great deal, for example the excellent chapters 4 and 5 (part 1) on cosmological 
subjects and on the origin of human species, on the problem of evolution and on the 
creation of the world by God. Very good also are chapters dedicated to the relations 
between Church and State and Christianity in its attitude to social problems. The survey 
of the religious history of mankind is too briefly summarized. Occasionally, the problems 
seem too simplified and their treatment seems to be a little external, as in the chapter 
dedicated to Miracles in their relation to the laws of Nature (especially pp. 332 ff.). 

An error exists in the spelling of Prof, W. Bausset’s name which is mispelled as 
“Bosse” (p. 109). There is also a misprint in the dates (1854 instead of 1870 and 1870 
instead of 1859) on page 208. 

The book is good and meritorious but, I think, it would gain by a more detailed 
presentation of certain problems and on the other hand, by a greater accent laid on the 
inadequacy of human expressions and thoughts before the Transcending Reality of God. 
And also, if here and there instead of a somewhat too easy approach to some problems, 
a deeper sense of mystery were conveyed to us. 

Written by a great scholar and convinced Christian, this book quite certainly has 
an intrinsic as well as a pedagogical value, and we must be thankful to the author for it. 

— N.A. 

The Editors of YEAR, Bible and Christianity. With an introduction by Dr, Albert 

Schweitzer, Wilton, Conn,: YEAR, Inc., 1957. Pp. 252. Illustrated. List Price $10.00. 

Special Printing Price $7.95. 

The Editors of YEAR have followed in the footsteps of LIFE by dedicating one 
of their handsome volumes to religion. LIFE’S The World’s Great Religions is a massive 
pictorial history and description of the principal faiths and religious philosophies of 
the world with many of the illustrations in beautiful, vivid color plates. The Editors of 
YEAR have not attempted as ambitious a project in their 8^” x 11” page format; they 
have rather proposed to bring the general reader a comprehensive history of the Bible 
and Christianity in the universal language of black and white pictures. 

According to the editors, “This book, dedicated to the principle that every religion 
fills a vital need, brings to you and your family the inspiring story of man’s search for 
God in every age and in every land.” In addition to this, the editors hope that; “No 
matter what your religion may be, it becomes increasingly important in these times for 
all of us to strengthen our basic beliefs. This volume will help you better understand the 
religious faith of God-believing people everywhere.” 

Unlike the LIFE volume, YEAR’S volume makes no real pretense to cover all the 
world’s great religions, but vigorously centers its attention on the Bible and Christianity 
in 1000 pictures in addition to the text. It seems that “with the inspiring stories of all 
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the World’s Great Religions” was added more as an afterthought than a real aim of the 
book. 

In addition to Albert Schweitzer’s brief message at the beginning of the book, there 
are messages from others who are described as “leaders of major faiths.” These include 
the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. Francis B. 
Thornton, editor of the Catholic Digest, Dr. Nelson Glueck, President of Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati and the Jewish Institute of Religion of New York, Sir 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, Vice-President of India, Dr. Luther Allan Weigle, Dean 
Emeritus of the Yale Divinity School, and Dean Clarence Manion of the University 
of Notre Dame Law School. Conspicuous by its absence is a message from any represent¬ 
ative of the Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church, which claims the religious faith of 250 
million adherents throughout the world. 

Though the volume lacks a much-needed table of contents, it does have an index 
and a list of the Sources of Pictures. The great panorama of the history of the Bible and 
Christianity unfolds before the reader’s eyes in the first large section (pp. 11-202) of 
the book. The second short section (pp. 203-247) gives the reader a glimpse of “Other 
Religions of the World”, beginning with the earliest primitive religions and ending 
with Islam. 

For Orthodox readers, it will probably be disappointing to note that, as far as can 
be determined by the acknowledgments and credits given, no Orthodox representative 
was consulted about the sections on Eastern Orthodoxy. It is encouraging to see that the 
Editors of YEAR have included selections (brief and sketchy to be sure) on the Mother 
Church of Christianity, the Orthodox Catholic Church, but nowhere in the book is 
there any indication that the editors obtained their information from first-hand sources. 
One would hope that this is not a matter of prejudice, but rather a matter of oversight 
or ignorance about the position of the Orthodox Catholic Church in the history of 
Christianity and civilization. This oversight and ignorance have been duly corrected by 
enlightened modern historians but there is still a need to reach popular American media. 

Nevertheless, this volume is a commendable piece of work, highly suitable for exciting 
and revitalizing popular interest in the Bible, Christianity, and religion in general. The 
reading public will find it an excellent source of inspiration. It could also be profitably 
used, under guidance, for educational purposes in the Sunday Schools and in religious 
education classes. — John E. Rexine, Colgate University 
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